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ING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL.—ANNUAL OLD 

ROYS’ D ESDAY, June 17 (7 o'clock), at 

the CRITERION REST. URANT, LURD ‘GLENESK in the Chair. 

Tickets 7s. 6d. (not including Wine) —Apply to Georce Heyer, King’s 
College School, Wimbledon Common. 


OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

An ORDINARY MEETING of the SOCIETY will be held on 
THURSDAY, June 18, at 5 p.m, in CLIFFORD’'S INN HALL, Fleet 
Street, when the Alexander Prize Essay (1902) on ‘The Intellectual 
{Influence of English ye ory Dunstan to Becket’ will be 
read by Miss ROSE GRAHAM, F R His' 

HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.—The 
9th EXHIBITION. SE!ECTED PICTURES and DRAWINGS 
by Prof. ADOLF VON MENZEL, H.F.A. NOW OPEN, 9.30 to 6. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.-SELECTED 
PICTURES by Meissonier, Tag see Daubigny, Troyon, Be ean 
Lhermitte. Fantin-Latour, J. Mar acque, &c., at the 9th EXHIBI- 
TION, NOW OPEN, 9.30 to 6. Adraission (incliding Catalogue), 1s. 


—ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
eh. in WATER COLOURS. (Founded 1804. )—132Np 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 




















os 5a, Pall Mall East (near National 
Gallery). . W. HAYWARD BUT, Secretary. 
HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,000/. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to par- 

tici ate bg the following advantages :— 

FIRS Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 
exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for LBs as use of Members and their families fur holidays or during 
con 

SIXTH. nN “contribution towards Funeral Expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also 
for their wives or widows and young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. Grorce Larner, 
23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


IDDERMINSTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


The COUNCIL of the above School invite — for the post of 

RESIDENTIAL HEAD MISTRESS, such applications to be sent to the 
Secretary on or before JULY 9. Salary 2001., 
Allowances. The School contains 90 to 100 
experience of High School Work is looked for. acancy 
soap mgr Christmas.—Further particulars will be sent upon applica- 
tion to the Secretary to the Council, Mr. H. G. Ivens, Selicitor, High 
Street, Kidderminster. 


N ANNING’S TRUST SCHOOL. 
SAVANNALAMAR, JAMAICA. 

WANTED a HEAD MASTER, to begin work in SEPTEMBER. 
Graduate in Arts or Science of British University. Salary beginning 
200/. per annum, with Residence. Secondary Education or Standard 
of Cambridge Local Examinations.—For further particulars apply to 
H. Sorneran & Co. 140, Strand, London. 


OOLWICH POLYTECHNIC, 
WILLIAM STREET, WOOLWICH. 
PRINCIPALSHIP. 


The GOVERNORS invite a rab ications for the post of PRINCIPAL 
of ber WOOLWICH a tae JHNIC, which wili be vacated by Dr. 























yan to t p of the Paddington Technical 
Institute 

Experience in education and in admini ion indisp ble. Com- 
mencing salary 500/. per annum. 


Applications must be made on Forms to be obtained from the under- 
signed, and — whom further information respecting the duties of 
the Princi, re Applications must be received at this Office 
not later t. SSULY 4,1 

Members of the Governing Body will be held to dis- 


vass 
qualify any Candidate. 
A. J. NAYLOR, Clerk to the Governors. 
June 6, 1903. 


M/!PPLESBROUGH HIGH SCHOOL, 


MODERN HISTORY MASTER. 

‘WANTED, to commence duties on SEPTEMBER 8, 1903, a MODERN 
HISTORY MAST’ ER, to take History Works in the Day School for the 
Cambri Examinations and University History por eayies 
and to give One a Week in Political Economy and One 
Economie History to Aduit Evening Classes. Inclusive salary 160/ bn 








“anal lications to be forwarded to the Heap Masrer, High School, 
Middlesbrough, as early as peecitie. 
ALVERT, oe to the Governors. 
Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough. June’ 9, 1 





ASTERS WANTED for 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL in WEST INDIES. Next SEPTEMBER. 

(1) gy and MATHS. 300i, non-Res. (2) MOD. LANGS. 250/., 
non- Passage paid. wire! “climate. Head Master here in July. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL in AUS’ maSte. CLASSICS. Honoursman. 

Unma: 2501., Res. Passage 
ont ee OOLONY (a), at ead. SCHOOL eceeeetie oa and ENGLISH. 
- 3 A YE COLLEGE. 

W. ARDEN, in Orders, as re , e paid. ” — 
m UBLIC’ SCHOOLS in CANADA. (1) MOD. LANGS. §1,000, Res. 

(: 2) MOD D.LANGS. 1501, Res (3) MATHS. 1501., rising to 1801., Res. 

‘Details will be sent provided the inquiry is 


, di pos 
tae to jay i, os pei t's age, degree, and qualifications. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 


a and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

ie COUNCIL of the COLLEGE Ragen lications for the posts of 
(a) ASSISTANT LECTURER in the EPAR ites ots ee CLASSICS. 
oy ASSISTANT LECTURER in the OE PARTMENT MATHE- 


ATICS. (c) DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
oe DEPARTMENT of PHYSICS. Further particulars may 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications, with Testi- 
monials (which need not be et must be sent, endorsed on the 
outside with the title of the oe in which the application is 
made, on or before eecnc: : Tene 22, 19 

F AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 

University College, Caran? May 19, 1903. 


K 1% e4@’s COLLEGE, LONDON 
(UNIVERSITY of LONDON). 

The COUNCIL invite gorge re the post of PROFESSOR of 

ITALIAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.—Applications must be 

sent ee JUNE 29 to the seeretary, from whom particulars may be 


obt:i 
WALTER SMITH, Secretary. 
LECTURESHIP BIOLOGY. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The COLLEGE BOARD is prepared to receive applications for this 
LECTURESHIP. In addition to the Course of Lectures and Lemon- 
strations necessary for the Examining Board in England, the Lecturer 
will be required to hold Classes in Kiology for the Preliminary 
= M.B. London Examination. Salary 100/.a year and Class 








on 





ri lications, with copies of Testimonials, to be sent, on or before 
13, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 

ned. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
“hae Hospital Medical College, Mile End. 


ANCASHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The LANCASHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE request applications 
for the following appointments 

1. SECRETARY of ELEMEN’ TARY EDUCATION. 

2. SECRETARY of HIGHER EDUCATION 

The latter will be required to possess special knowledge in connexion 
with Secondary Education 

The salary in each case vwill commence at 600/. per annum, increasing 
by 50/. a year to 750/. per annum, and the appointment will be subject 
to three months’ notice on either side. 
rsons - ages will be subordinate to the Director of Educa- 
1 be required to devote their whole time to the duties 








The pe 
tion, and the 
required oft 

All office and travelling expenses will be provided. 
eons with not more than four Testimonials, to be sent to 
the Clerk of the County Council, at the County Offices, Preston, 
endorsed “ Secretary of cena Edneation’’ or ‘Secretary of 
ee Education.’ may J 903. 
ARCOURT E. CLARE, Clerk of the Lancashire County Council. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENAZZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS MARSEILLES, MENTONS, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOUBS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


EGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., 

LIMITED, beg to announce that ‘on JUNE 30 they will MOVE 

from Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, to their New Premises 
at DRYDEN HOUSE, 43, Gerrard Street, Soho, W. 


IFE of H. H. ALMOND, LL.D., late Head 

4 Master of Loretto School.—Mr. R. J. MACKENZIE is engaged 

upon this life, and would be obliged if all illustrative Letters and 

Reminiscences were sent to him care of Mrs. Almond, North Esk 
Lodge, Musselburgh, without delay. 


()WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


PLATY BIOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIP. 

One Scholarship of the value of 50/. will be offered this year. 

The Scholarship is open to persons ee have studied Zoology or 
Botany in any University or College Laboratory 

The Scholar will be required to devote himself to research in the 
Zoological or Botanical Laboratory of the Owens College during the 
tenure of his Scholarship. 

Applications should be sent, before JULY 7 
whom further particulars may be obtaine 

SYDNEY CHAF FERS, Registrar. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, and 
MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY 
ENTRANCE MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered this year, One for proficiency 

in Arts and One for proficiency in Science. 

Each Scholarship is of the value of 100/., and the successful Candi- 
dates will be uired to enter for the full Medical Curriculum both in 
the Owens College and in the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 

The Scholarships will be awarded only to Candidates who give 
evidence of a high standard of proficiency in Arts or Science re- 
spectively. 

Se gee should be sent, on or before JULY 1, 1903, to the 














, to the Registrar, from 








TUNSTALL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


The COMMITTEE require the services of an ASSISTANT ART 
ih ee who must be qualified to teach all Elementary Subjects and 
Applications, stating age, and accompanied by two recent Testi- 
monials, must be sent on or before mL 24, 1903, to 
H. BEETENSON, Secretary. 
Technical Schools, Tunstall, Staffs, uss 10, 1903. 


puPiL TEACHERS of DRAWING. 


The SCHOOL BOARD for LONDON have VACANCIES for PUPIL 
TEACHERS of DRAWING. Candidates must be 15 years of age or 
over, and must have passed Three Examinations towards the Art Class 
‘Teachers’ or Art Masters’ Certificates, and must submit evidence that 
they have received a go eneral education. The scale of salary, 
subject to specified conditions, is as follows :— 





s. d. 
First Year . 808 Week 
Second Year.. + 100 a Week 
Third Year +» 1268 Week 
Fourth Year. - 150 a Week 


Applications, which must ‘be made ona ‘Form to be obtained at the 
Office of the Board, and accompanied by copies only of not more 

than three Testimonials, must reach the CLERK oF THE Boanrp, School 
Board for London, Victoria Embankment, W.C., not later than 
MONDAY, June 22, marked outside “ P. T. of Drawing—Special Sub- 


c 
ss Persons applying through the post for Forms of Application must 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 


Bporxover CHAT SAEZ. 


NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

The TOWN COUNCIL will shortly proceed to the appointment of a 
LIBRARIAN for their NEW LIBRARY. Candidates must be Gentle- 
men having had experience in a Public Library and competent to take 
charge of, manage, and control the Library, and have a good know- 
ledge of Books. Salary to commence 120/., rising annually to a 
maximum of 1501. 

Applications, endorsed ‘ ‘Librarian, ” stating age, qualifications, and 

resent position, accompanied by copies of not more than two recent 
Kestimonials, to be sent to me not later than WEDNESDAY, June 24, 
1903. Canvassing will disqualify. 

H. P. MANN, Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, Chatham, June 10, 1903. 
Y oRK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


An ASSISTANT WANTED. Previous experience in a Free Library 
and a practical knowledge of Cataloguing necessary. Salary 701 _ 
Applications, stating age, experience, and 
by copies of not more than three Testimonials, must be delivered not 
later than the morning of THURSDAY, Ju 

ARTHUR H. FU. RNISH, City Librarian. 





of 














the Owens College, pa whom further particulars may 


be Sbtained. DNSY CHAFFEKS, Registrar. 


wes ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

N will be held on JULY 1, 2, 3, to FILL UP not less than 
SEVEN RESIDEN TIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, TWO NON-RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and some EXHIBITIONS —For particulars apply, 
by letter, to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and 
4 SCHOOL AGENCY (estab. 1880), 139, Regent Street, W.— 
Resident, Daily, and —— none: Lady Professors and 
Teachers, Répétitrices, Chapero y 
(English and Foreign) introduced rm Britton Isles and Abroad. Schools 
and Educational Homes recommended. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

ean be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 

THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and oper knowl of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, W. 


ERSIAN TUITION.—A PERSIAN GENTLE- 

MA of high Oriental and European education, undertakes 

PERSIAN UIT TION and TRANSLATIONS.—Apply M., Athenzum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 


ESEARCH WORK done at the BRITISH 

MUSEUM or elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent teati- 

——— Y. Z., Athenwum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


OUNG MAN, Artist, with good knowledge of 

Figure Drawing, desires situation as COMPANION, or in any 

Artistic capacity. References given.—Address S. 8., care of Poyser, 
5, High Street, Colchester. 























PUBLISHER (London) requires an experienced 
GENTLEMAN a about 30, to KEEP ae in the 
PUBLISHING DEPAKIMEN'.—Apply, by letter, s' 

expected, age, and experience, to ALrHa, Hart's advertising Offices, 
Arundel Street, Strand. 





‘| 'YPE- WRITING. — The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated Lessons given. Usual terms. 
References. Established ten years.—SixEs & sixes, 13, Wolverton 
Gardens, Hammersmith Road, 


AU UTHORS can have STORIES, ARTICLES, 
PLAYS, &c., TYPED in best style with absolute accuracy at 9d. La 
1,000 words.—M. ‘Srvanr, 11, Moreton Piace, St. George’s Square, 8 


NWWYPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND, — Authors’ 














tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University 





ncn sarah set MSS., Plays, Reports, ig vet fering ty — and 
: dispatch, 10d. r 1,000 words. eetings attended an er m or 
HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS of good social Condensed Reports furnished. Special ‘Terms for Contracts or large 
sition. Broad foundations and steady work.—Address Miss uantities. —Miss E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 

Boyer Brown or Miss Mary ANnsELL, Mayfield, Old Southgate, Middlesex. London, E.C. 
‘NX HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. A UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &c., 
ead Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch. 9d. per 1,000 words 


including a and Postage. Also Shorthand.—Mise N. E. Kopinson, 
8, Westover , Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W. 
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f [YX PE- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Lan, 
Revision, Translation. References to ery 
pRipox TrPsz-Wnirixo AcEncy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W. 


T cam: 


OaRD and RESIDENCE offered toa LITERARY 
MAN or SeUaENE & pe ouse (Private 
to Stations. = Ouisibus. 


Family) in Bayswater. opeferences 
exchanged.— Address ii i. Hea =e of Francis & Co., Atheneum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, B.C. 








UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, ‘&c., 
carefully TYPED at home Cm n), good paper, 10d. per 

1,000 words; reduction for es. a orders ‘prompt! 
executed = returned withou' AC yan —M. M. L., 7, Vernon Road, 


Clapham, S 


YUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. = minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & C. 
nag No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbri: 





VY PE-WRITING. — SERMONS, AUTHORS’ 
MSS., &c , carefully and ory, dent executed, A, St poet, ,000 words ; 


10,000 and over, 7d, 8. C. Massie, 
56, Street, London, 8. W. 











UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 
accurately and nate, good paper, at ls. 3d. per 1,000 re. 

— 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by Miss H.S8 
of Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


SE y c-ccontaentat BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDOR On (Hat, Bet. 
India Office as 


ys ov pe by = In 
a he —— Society, the. Saya! Oosarap eoeraphical 
Bociety, the Ro Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corpo 


nm (Lancs). 
Wrown and County Records Indexed. Special System of New r 
Libraries < eases reported in English, 
. Technical a. into and from all Lan- 
"ier Foreign and Technical MBS. carefully eo 
eal lew Pe trained for Ind and rk in Londos 
HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests of eames capabl 
ng arranged. MSS. placed ‘with Publishers. = and Testi. 
application to Mr. A. M Burnomzs, 34. Paternoster Row. 























MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Le nw oe S| 


C. 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &. 


of Terms on application. 
Mitchel] House. 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C 





THEN EUM PRESS. — JOHN EDWARD 
rinter of the Atheneaum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 

B repared SUBMIT ESTI MATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, ‘and 
z ODICAL PRIN'TING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 








Catalogues. 
LEI@HTON’S 


YATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part IV. G—H, with 120 i in Facsimile, price 2s. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, price 3s. each. 
Ill. D—F, 120 2s. 





” ” ” ” ” 





JUNE SUPPLEMENT TO 
NLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE is NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of —— Remainders at greatly reduced 
prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE, and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 








Just published. 


CATALOGUE of PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS in 


English and other Languages, from the eee Period to the 
—— y, ON SALE by B. H. Bracxwett, 50 and 51, Broad Street, 





ATALOGUE, No. 37. —Drawings | of the Barly 
English School—Lucas’s } after 
Liber Seetieree— Daarnyines. after Turner, Lew = Se 
Books—Kelmscott Press—Doves Press—Works by John Ruskin. Post 
free, Sixpence.—Wa. Warp, He ‘Chureh Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


UNE CATALOGUE NOW READY, post free 
on application. Books on Africa—America—Faceti# — French 


Revolution — Gardening — India — London— Mountaineering —Music— 
Crupez, 














Scotland—Shakespeare—Sport— Top hy, &c.—ALFrRep 
Ancient and Modern Bookseller, 38, Yerbury Road, Tufnell Park, 
London. 
CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at iat 

reduced prices — Hct pee a Il. RELIGION, II, HIS- 
ae IV. POETR DRAMA, sic. V. 

pA Vil. MILITARY, SUL FICTION 
frreRaro 

- LAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 
IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


ted b Cc &c. The 

t ray ‘choicest Collection offered for Sale in ‘the World. Cata- 

logues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
atrzr T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street. London, W.C. 


WR p Bg mgr me berg Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus- 








Sales by Auction. 
Valuable Books, including a Portion of the Library ofa 
Collector. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, er 4 are, W.C., 

on THURSDAY, June 18, and a Day, at nutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, able BOOKS, eae Aiken's National 
ured Pi 


ag ge go tg of Important Events in 
Eurepe, Colo ’s Portraits, 12 vols., 


Annals ~~~ 
1855—‘Holbein's 8 Portraits—Drake’s Eboracum— Atkinson oe 


Manners and Customs of the loured Plates— jing’s 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, Colou ‘Thomson's Seasons, 








red Plates—' 
puaee by Bartolozzi—Mayer’s Egypt and Palestine, Coloured Plates— 
fe in London, boards, uncut—Giliray’s *"Works—H 's 
orks — ‘The Lord @ Mayor's Album, and Such Things Are vols. 
Coloured Plates—Scott’s Waverley Novels, a ition—Shake- 
speare’s Works by Payne Collier—Chinese Drawings—an ———-s 
Relic of W. M. Thackeray — Works on Freemasonry — Palzon' 
SS Society—First tions of Popalar Authors—Books Tilue. 
trated by Cruikshank and Phiz—Sporting ks, &c. 


An important Collection of Old t Portraits and other 
Engravings of the Early English Nchool, including the 
Property of the late HENRY JOHNSON, Esq. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, hogeos 
o'clock av, os 
PORTRAITS, com- 








oppner, Lawrence, a number of which are in proof state, amongst 
Ladi ae Lady 


which may be mentioned The By ein! 
* y Hamilton as Nature and ante, Lad Kushout, 
Lady Powlet, Lady Beaumont, — Mills. Mrs. Musters, rs. Whit- 


bread, Miss Peel, on. Frances , Mrs. Fitzherbert ; also Fancy 
Subjects of the Early English se ool, in Mezzotint and printed in 
Colours, including several of the Cries of London, after heatley— 

Players, by Dean, after — First State—others after Morland, 
Penang Westall, Hoppner, ynolds, Hamilton, J. R. Smith—a 
series of four Rare Mil itary Engravings, after Paul Sandby—and many 
other Valuable Prints. 

Catalogues on application. 


Valuable Violins. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON 

AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leices' 
June 24, at ten minutes past To ck pselae 
ION of ITALIAN and other VIOLINS, TOLA 
VIOLONCELLOS, and DOUBLE BASSES, including the Property of 
the late J. MACKAY, Esq. 





hy . ee 





Autographs. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will i SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester w.c., 
cating JUNE, a valuable COLLECTION of AUTOGRAP LETTERS 
ad DOCU MENTS, including some Rare Specimens of English and 
Foreign Celebrities. 





Very fine ne Scientific Inst instruments and A aratus— 5-4 C 
Lathe by Holtsapfel—Great Variety of valuable Choe 
Turning Tools, &c.—Surveyor’s Theodolite and Level, 
Troughton & Simms, 


FRIDAY, June 19, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
M*2.2 J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Roome, 


svi Teeos Dev Eek ty Sooke For a 
an iz y eof York, and “y 
Fittings of an Obse: —fine Cameras by Watson— Lenses gener 
and Dallmeyer—Theodolite and Level by Troughton & Simms—BS,« ctroe 
scopes by ger and wning—Coil by Browning— Vacuum and X Ray 
Tubes — 8 did 5 mtre Lathe by Holtzapffel, in perfect con. 
dition, great variety of valuable Chucks, Slide Rests, Turn’ Toots, 


Hand and other Rests—l-h. unch Engine, Kingdon t¢ b 
Thorneycroft water-tube, peapelier, &c., complete sett ‘aed 





in condition— Fine Cameras and Photographic Apparatu: 
Electrical A di pes for all kinds sclentide 
work and a grand lot o Slide! ge intern 





Slides—and a quantity 3 valuable Miscellaneous ‘Property. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 


TUESDAY, June 23, at half-past 12 o'clock, 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Boome, 
38, King Street, Covent ~ or London, W.C, the FIRS 
PORTION of the COLLECTION BIRDS’ EGGS formed . 
EDWARD BIDWELL, Esq., including. many rare and valuable Speck. 
mens—Golden les, Ye Spine-tailed Swift 
White’s Thrush, &c —a large Series of Cuckoos’, with Eggs of Fount 
Parents, and many instances of variation in colour and markings. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 
The Collection of Sporting Subjects in Oils, Water Colours, 
= and Engraving, removed from the "Royal Aquarium, 
‘estminster. 


M ESsks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 











Street. Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 15, at I o'clock precisely, OIL 
PAINTINGS by Francis het age Snyders, Hondius, Wyck, Sartorius, 
‘ard, C. Towne, J. : mg artin, R. B. Davis, Sir E. Land. 
seer, H. Weekes, E. J. Nieman 
D. Wolstenholme, Rolfe, Gillig, rt 
Browne, &c., Day with Phiz's Series of Original Sketches for ‘ Hunt- 
“s ‘A Day with the Staghounds,’ ‘Little gach Hunting 
Sete of Coloured Engravings—John 
“aketehes—Series by Pollard, C. B. Newhouse— Works 





Levens ——— 
atone => all, J. F. Herring, sen., yohn Sturgess, Ben Herring, F. C. 
F. Hodges, Henry ‘Alken, Samuel Alken, 8. Howitt, R. B. 
Wolste tenholme—with 


Davie. ‘Sir John Dean Pa ers, 
British and Oriental Field Sports—and various Coloured Illustrations 
of Fox-hunting, Shooting, Racing Coaching. Fishing. and other 

Spo! ig a Series ee Original Paintings of Fish from 
Life by Famous Painters. 


May be viewed two days prior. 





Catalogues may be had. 





Sporting Prints and Drawings, and a large Collection of 
Fighting-Cock Spurs, the Property of the late ROBERT 
DAUBENEY, Esq. 
| ypzssis SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
= SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Stree! rand, aod on TUESDAY, June 16, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
PRINTS. DRAWINGS, &c., of Cock fighting, Horseracing, Prize- 
fighting, and other Sporting "subjects, and an extensive Collection of 
Fighting-Cock ~ as the Property of the late ROBERT DAUBENEY, 
Esq., of House, Ci 
May be viewed two days prior. 








Catalogues may be had. 





The “a rt Fs ro T STEELE, Esq., 


‘andsworth Common. 
MESES. BODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on MON- 
DAY, June 15, and ——— Day, at 1 o'clock, - above LIBRARY, 


com prising Early Books, many in the O pos Bindings— 
Fifteenth fentury MS. by John Sintram, with chain binaing, and other 
interesting Farly MSS., some on Vellum—an extensive Collection of 


— in Prench Romance Literature—Books on Alchemy a the 


Occul 7 vols. 770- 
Bibliogrs serge Works including the bibliographical Society’ 8 Poul. 
cations— mile 8 woes &c.— Presentation oes of Issues 
from the Ke + Press— First Baltions of William Morris’s Works, 
and other p= oe ‘Authors—The Vale Press Chatterton (one of three 
copies on vellum eorge Meredith’s Works, Edition de Luxe— 
Standard Works ie English and Foreign Literature, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Rare and valuable Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., — 
Rays June 17, and Followin; ng Day, stl o'clock, 1 
LE BOOKS, mostly in fine ol: oa fine-art com ing 
rt Booke 








VALU 

pnt my and Vertue’s 8, r— 

inclucing the Dresden, Florence, and Shor d leries—To| opographical 
and Antiquarian Works — Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, Aldus, 1499, 


Valuable Books and Manuscripts the Property of a well-known 

Amateur, Be the Collection of Books the Property of Mrs, 
AINSWORT. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, ogee Ww. at i WEDN ee June 17, atlo "clock precisely, 


valuable MANUSCRIPTS. the Property of a well-known 
Amateur, comprising Burns’s Poems, First Edinburgh Edition, uncut, 
R. L. Stevenson’s af, y—Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack, a fine Set; 


Publications of the x House Press, clos 8 Seulptara, Presenta- 
tion Copy to Sir Thomas Browne—Illumin: and fine Speci- 
mens of Binding—Original Drawings by Biake, Stothard, Westall, A. K. 
Browne, Cruikshank, Seymour, Burne-Jones, and the Old Masters— 
First Editions of the Writings of Fitzgerald, Kipling, Stevenson, and 
other aay coe ng Writers—Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses and 
Shelley's Alastor, First Editions, uncut—Books formerly belonging to 
Thackeray, principally with Sketches by him, and including his Copy of 
Charles bemoan any Sonnets and Fugitive Pieces— Extra- energy 
me Letters = Charles and Mary La: 

¢.; also the COLLECTION of 


Johnson, pay Lever, oe ray, & 
BOOKS, the Property of Mrs. AINSWORTH, formed by AUDLEY 
AINSWORTH, Esq., cousin of W. Harrison Ainsworth, inc uding First 
Editions eg his Romances, being Presentation Copies—Original 
Cruikshank to 


many being 
Au a mye be nage ol —Proof Illustrations by George 
Windsor Castle, The Miser’s Daughter, St. James’s, and ‘ag Drawings 
illustrating The Tower of London and The Miser’s Daughte: 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





and other gut Thot a Books—the Second Folio 
0 


. 88 
oes "of the Fishes— The Art of Contentment, Mearne Binding — 
Library Editions of Standard Authors in Handsome Bindings, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Books, i a Selection from the Library o, 
a Gentleman. ind 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, June 24th, and Two Following Days, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS as above, includin, ee Holy Land, 6 vols. 
coloured co y—Morant’s History of . 2 vols.— h’s Cambria 


Depicta, Ro pia 8, 

Coloured Plates—Encyclopedia Britannica, Ninth Edition, 26 vols.— 
Howard’s Spirit of Shakespeare's Plays, Large Paper, 5 vols —Gower's 
Confessio Amantis, 1554, and others similar—Books of Portraits— 
Standard Ww ‘orks in — Literature—Arundel Society’s Chromo- 





Josale 








ESSRS. HENKY YOUNG & SONS 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS be OLD and NEW 
pall BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear m any one in 
Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


LPINE LITERATUR#,—A SHORT LIST of 


BOOKS on the Al.PS and MOUNTAINEERING. — Francis 
Epwarps, 83, High Street, Marylebone, London, W. 


N ANNOUNCEMENT of the DE LA MORE 








Catalogues on application. 


Magnificent Louis Seize Clock—Candelabras and Vases, same 
Period — Chinese Porcelain—Ivories—Embroideries—Japanese 
Art Ware—and fine Lacquer Panels and Ivories. 
TUESDAY, June 16, at half-past 12 o'clock, 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 

38, King Street, — Garden, London, W.C., a ificent 
LOUIS SEIZE CLOCK in Gold Ormolu, as Carved Silver els in 
Relief, &c.— Candelabras of same date with Dresden Centre—a Pair of 
bic oil same date, Sage: Oriental _Centre— beautiful Chinese Porcelain, 
Ivor Jade Art Ware—fine 
Lacquer, Cloisonné, and ‘Tvories—Old Silver and Plated Articles— Native 











Coins and Medals. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Strand, on THURSDAY, June 18, and Two a ee | 
"at 1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of ENGLISH CO 
and TOKENS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN, a Selection of Boglish 
Silver Pennies, being a from the Colchester Hoard (sold by 
— of H.M. Treasury), and various other Properties, com aoe 
Greek and Roman Coins — English and Foreign ‘oins and Medal 
oretisn n Provincial Tokens of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 
—Colonial Coins and ‘Tokens—Coin Cabinets, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





luable Books and Illuminated Manuscripts, including 
"oe of the Library of the late BARON de HOCHEPIED 


LARPENT. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL ey pg teas at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
THURSD June 18, and Two Following 
and MANUSCRIPTS, including 
a Portion of the Library of the late BARON de HOCHEPIED 
“s od dated book of Richard Pyns0D, 
, comprising a new! discovered Ook 0: c , 
7 ge. fine Sanwesript English Psalter, with thirteen large 
Anglo-Saxon Miniatures (Sxc XIII.)—a valuable and interesting 
common-place Elizabethan Manuscript of Shakes earian interest—the 
first four Folio Editions of Shakespeare—original Editions of English 
Writers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries — earl lee, 
Hore, Psalters — Offices and other Theology. both Manuscript ani 
Printed — a valuable extra-illustrated Pope (eh (bound = 31 vols. ol 
- f A h aR « e pro’ 
Autograph by Publ i other is 


by)— 
Presses — First Editions of Weondawanth: Coleridge, “shelley, Keats, 
éc—fine INustratea Books, including the Works of Sir Josbus 


Reynolds, &c. 











Weapons - Ornaments and Curios 
Catalogues on 





PRESS PUBLICATIONS a) red in the ATHENEZUM on 
MAY 9. Full List will be sent on seanenien, 





On a day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 
application. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catslogues may be had, 
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Valuable ag of the late W. E. BOOLS, Esq., of 
The nderby House, Clapham. ; 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
=: ie F by apores, at their House. No. 13, Wellington 
Stree t, Stran id, W.C., on AY, June 22, and Five Followin poe 
at 1 o'clock recisely, ge Waluabie LIBRARY of PRINTED 8 
aad MANUSCRIPTS 0 e late W. E. BOOLS, Esq. (of 4 
House, Clapham), consisting chiefly of Works by — Write: 
from Shakes, to the Present, many con with 
Peetry and the Drama, ,~ - 84 many very rare Original Editions and 
Special Reprints of the Writers of the Times of Henry VIIL, 
Edward Ma , be eg ovrpeen the oy Kings, and later—Plays of the 
e 8 storation Peri 
and vourth role Editions of Shakespeare — a long series of Jest 
ks, Song Books, Books of 1 Collections, 
including a large number —— to Lincolnshire—many Books from 
the Library of Horace Walpole—Rare early-printed Foreign Books 
with Woodcuts— ipt I | Hore and other Service 
Books—Autogra: h Letters, includi Letters of Charles 
Dickens to ie in Webster—First “Editions and Editiens de Luxe 
af Modern Authors—a ~— number of Engravings, Mezzotint and 
‘odern Prints, Caricatures, Toponrephy, 











Drawings— 300 Etech: rf Hollar, &c.—a Miniature on yell 
by John Oliver, 1611, of W = Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke and 
friend of Fin of Ancient and Modern 





May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Drawings by William Blake, the Property of Capt. BUTTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL adh AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., DNESDAY, June 24, at 3 o’cl ock precisely, 
eighteen valuable BRAWINGS in WATER COLOURS, by William 
Blake, the Property of Capt. BUTTS, grandson of Thomas Butts, 
Muster Master-General, the Friend and Patron of Blake. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


— CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
etfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AU! TION at their Great Rooms, King Street, 8t. James’s Square :— 


On MONDAY, June 15, at 2 o'clock, upwards of 
45,000 Choice CIGARS of the 1904, 1896, 1898, 1900, and 1901 Crops. 
On MONDAY, June 15, at 1 o’clock, MODERN 


PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of THOMAS WILLIS, 
i. ., and others. 


On TUESDAY, June 16, at 1 o’clock, the COL- 
LECTION of MODERN ENGRAVINGS of ROBERT ORR, Esq. 
On TUESDAY, June 16, and WEDNESDAY, 


June 17, at 1 o'clock, the COLLECTION of OBJECTS of VERTU 
formed by RICHARD MANLEY FOSTER, Esq., deceased. 


On FRIDAY, June 19, at 1 o’clock, ENGRAV- 
INGS of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

On FRIDAY, June 19, at 1 o'clock, OLD 
ENGLISH PORCELAIN of the late Dr. W. B. KEL 


On SATURDAY, June 20, at 1 pe PIC- 
TURES by the OLD MASTERS. 








THE ARGYLL GALLERY, 7, ARGYLL STREET, 
OXFORD CIRCUS, w. 


MESSES. GLENDINING & CO. beg to announce 
that the ARGYLL GALLERY is OPEN DAILY for the receipt 


of Antique Silver Plate, Jewels, 
Medals, and Stamp Collections. 





x zs, Coins, 





ESSRS,. GLENDINING & CO. are instructed 
to SELL by AUCTION as follows :— 


On TUESDAY, June 16, and Following Day, a 
COLLECTION of GREEK, ROMAN, and SAXON COINS. 


On TUESDAY, June 23, a COLLECTION of 
ANTIQUE SILVER. 


On THURSDAY, June 25, and Following Day, 
a COLLECTION of STAMPS. 


On MONDAY, June 29, and Following Day, a 
COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS. 








YHE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. Price 2s. 
Contents.—JUNE. 
——— of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. With 18 Illustra- 
8 


1. Address by the President, Sir Clements R. Markham, K.C.B. 

2. Sir Walter ike. By By Edmund Gosse. 

3. Francis co y Julian Corbett 

4. William G mag ort Terrestrial Magnetism. By Prof. Silvanus 


Se Forest: a egos Triassic Landscape. By W. W. Watts, 

M.A. M.8c. F. - G.8., Sec.G.8., Assistant-Professor of Sa and 

Bi Un niversity. With 6 Plates and Maps. 

The Yow nef of Spitsbergen. By Sir Martin Conway. With 3 Maps. 
Basutoland and the Basuto. By ons a Crawshay. 

The Antarctic Expedition. With Sketch-Map. 

Reviews :—Europe : The Coal-fields of Scotland. Asia: India. Africa: 

British East Africa ; ;, African Minerals; German South-West Africa. 

ge and Physical Geography : Voleanic Studies ; Gilbert’s 

ete 





iagn ’; Practical Astronomy. rtograp y: French 

Military wai tog ad A Cartographic Annual. General: Naturalist 
Travel; Early Voyages. 

The Monthl A, 

adage ul Belloni du Chaillu. By E. G. Ravenstein. With 

Obituary of ‘the Year. 

Correspondence ‘~The a page by J. 8. Moore ; 
Canad, Rocky Mountains, by Prof. rman collie: F.R.8. 


Meetings of the Royal Geographical So Society, Session 1902-1903. 
Geographical Literature of the M 
New Maps and Illustrations. 


Edward Stanford, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES, 
No. CCXII.—SPECIAL NUMBER.—Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 

The Sosagy cava of the Imperial Forces during the War in 
South Africa, 11 October, 1899, to 31 May, 1902 y Frederick 
Schooling, FL d one of the Honorary Secretaries of the Institute 

f Actuaries and. Actuary of the Prudential Assurance Company, 
and Edward A. Rusher, F.1A., Assistant Actuary, Prudential 
Assurance Company. With Discussion. 

The Institute of Actuaries. 

London : C. & E. Layton, Farringdon Street, 


A of GREKCE and ROME (ii. y: 
ian Notes; Architecture at the Royal Academy (III.); The 
Guitanait Pictures ; The Institute of Architects—Moeting f for Election 
of Officers; Magazines and Reviews; New O q 
— Hospital (with Plan); Liverpool Cathenral Desig n bj J. 
‘apper Shige ‘by post, ahd , and Sections); in the BUIL an = 
une rough any Newsagent, or direct fro 
the Pensie.. 3 of tie Buhd o Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 














THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON, 
Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES. 


Vol. VII. THE UNITED STATES. 


Royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net. 
WILL BE READY ON JUNE 24. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME VII. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
CHapPT 


i. The First Century of English Colonisation (1607- 1 By JOHN A. DOYLE, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

2. The English Colonies (1700-1763). = OHN A. DOYLE, 

3. The French in America (1608-1744). By A = nee, BATESON, Lecturer in History at Newnham College. 

4. The Conquest of Canada (1744-1761). G. BRADLEY, i trinity College, Oxford. 

5. The Quarrel with Great Britain (1761- ine.” By JOHN A. DOYLE, M. 

6. The Declaration of Independence (1761-1776). By MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, Professor in the Law School, Boston 
University. 

7. The War of Totepentenss (1776-1783). By JOHN A. DOYLE, M.A. 

8. The Constitution (1776-1789). By MELVILLE M. BIGELO W. 

9. The Struggle for Commercial Independence (1783-1812). By J. B. McMASTER, Professor of American History in the 


University of a. vania. 
10. The War of 1812-1815 y H. W. WILSON, — J Goltege, Oxford. 
By J. B. McMASTER, 


11. The Growth of the Nation (1815-1828). By J 
12. Commerce, Expansion, and ot! iege 1860)" 

13. State Rights eat 1860). A, DROW WILSON, a of Princeton University. 

14. The Civil War. I. (1861). By the late JOHN G. NICO 

15. The Civil War. Ii. (1862-1863). By the late JOHN G. NIGOLAY. 

16. The Civil War. III. (1864-1865). the late JOHN G. NICOLAY. 

17, Naval Operations of the Civil War (1861. -1865). By H. W. WILSON 

18. The North during the War (1861-1865). By the late JOHN G. NICOLA 

19. The South during the War (1861-1865). By JOHN CHRISTOPHER SCHWAB, Professor of Political Economy in 


Yale University. 

20. Political Reconstruction (1865-1885). By THEODORE CLARKE SMITH, Assistant Professor of American History, 
Ohio State University. 

21, The United States as a World-Power (1885-1902). 
Columbia eo ics New Yor 

22. EK Devel t of the United States. 





By JOHN B. MOORE, Professor of International Law in the 
By HENRY CROSBY EMERY, Professor of Political Economy, Yale 
Unive’ 
23. The pmo Intellect. By BARRETT WENDELL, Professor of English in Harvard University. 


Vol.I. THE RENAISSANCE. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s, net. (To be completed in 12 Volumes.) 


TIMES, Nov. 1, 1902.—‘* The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important 
books of our time.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.— 
come,” 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at 71. 10s, 
net, which may be either paid in advance or by payments of 12s. 6d, net for each Volume on publication, 


A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


PLATO.—The REPUBLIC. Edited, with Critical Notes, Com- 


mentary, and Appendices, by J. ADAM, M.A. LL. ’p. (Aberdeen), Fellow and Senior Tutor of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. gilt top. 
Vol. I. BOOKS I.-V., 15s. Vol. II. BOOKS VI.-X. and Indexes, 18s. net. 


GUARDIAN, June 3, 1903.—‘‘ If we say, what we feel to be true, that Mr. Adam’s notes and appendices on the 
‘Republic’ of Plato mark an important advance in the interpretation of the text, and constitute by far the most 
satisfactory English commentary upon it, we fail to express adequately our admiration of the research, patience, sobriety 
of judgment, and above all, clearness of gy nog that this work ev: rywhere exhibits......As for the number......we 
can only say that we find the solution that Adam now puts forward convincing...... It isa splendid piece of argument, 
in etn great learning and sane judgment combined lead slowly and surely to a triumphant conclusion...... And, what is 
perhaps the greatest merit of the book, all this thoroughness never degenerates into dulness. His work is not only the 
work of a great scholar, but of one who possesses two qualifications of a great teacher—the faculty of clear exposition 
and that of rousing and holding the attention.” 


ROMAN PRIVATE LAW in the TIMES of CICERO and the 


ANTONINES. By H. J. ROBY, M.A. Hon, LL.D., Honorary Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


ATHEN_Z.UM.—“ To the mature student, the teacher, and the lecturer it will prove invaluable. 
a handbook to the Digest as could be wished.. 
skill, sobriety, accuracy, and patience.” 


The UNREFORMED HOUSE of COMMONS. Parliamentary 


Representation before 1832, By EDWARD PORRITT, assisted by ANNIE G. PORRITT. 
2 vols, royal 8vo, 25s. net. 


The PRINCIPLES of MATHEMATICS. By Bertrand Russell, 


M.A.,, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I. royal 8vo, 12s, 6d, net, 


THE CAMBRIDGE PHYSICAL SERIES. 
A TREATISE on the THEORY of SOLUTION, including the 


Phenomena of Electrolysis. By W. C. D. WHETHAM, M.A. F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


ATHEN ZUM .— Probably the most complete and satisfactory treatise on the subject and in any language, and as 
such is sure to enjoy a wide popularity.” 





“This promises to be the standard modern history for long years to 





It is, in fact, as good 
ve We owe the learned author a great debt of gratitude for a work’ of such 








London: ©. J, CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Qs. 6d. net. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘PRINTERS’ PIE.” 


A Festival Souvenir of the Printers’ 
Pension Corporation, 1903. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, VERSE, AND 
MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Every Copy Bought adds to the Funds of a 
Deserving and Well-Managed Charity. 


LITERARY CONTENTS— 


The ISLAND of OLD FACES. Short Stories. 
By M. E. Bra on. 


The “STRONG” BOOK of the ISHBOSHETH. 
By Marre Corer. 


The TALISMAN: a Parable. By Ovrpa, 


BEHIND the VEIL: A Dialogue of the 
Discarnate. By F. Anstey. 


NEW YEAR, 1904. 
By the Duxe or Areyit, K.T. 


On BOOKS and READING. 
By Lorp Avesury, 


The NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Right Hon, A. J. Barrour, M.P. 


BALLAD of the PRINTER. 
By Harotp Beesre, 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 
By Sir Watrer Bzsanv. 


The KNIGHT of the STICK. 
By J. M. Butiocu. 


The GODS of RULE and RIOT. 
By Hatt Carne. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED DRAMATIC PER- 
FORMANCE. By B. L. Farsgon. 


A POSTCARD from ROME, 
By Freperic Harrison. 


The MEMBER for SARK. 
By Henry W. Lucy. 


The SCHOOLMASTER and FELICIA. 
By A. E. W. Mason. 


The PROCTER, being a ’Varsity Rhyme. 
By Max Pemserron, 


PRESS NOTICES, By W. Perr Rives. 


ERRATA, By Aprian Ross, 


MRS. BULLYBOY on NEWSPAPERS. 
By G. R. Sravs. 


A SPY in CRACOW. 
By Spenser WILkrinson. 


The CUSTOMS of VENICE. 
By Isragt ZAnewIt,. 


Order now, as the Edition is strictly limited. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND BOOKSELLERS’. 








GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, attractive cover, 6s. 


MY LADY OF THE BASS. 
MY LADY OF THE BASS. 
MY LADY OF THE BASS. 


By SIDNEY HERBERT BURCHELL, 
pe of ‘ Daniel Herrick,’ ‘The Duke’s Servants,’ 
‘In the Days of King James.’ 
A stirring romance of Old London and the Court of 
William of Orange, together with the adventures of the 
Somme Jacobite garrison which successfully held the Bass 


Of ‘DANIEL HERRICK’ the Press said :— 

SPECTATOR, —‘“‘ Very readable and well written...... 
rs this is ey! a book to be recommended.” 

ORTH BRITISH DAILY MAIL,—‘ The author has 
so aaa himself with the spirit of those bad old times 
as to be able to reproduce with marvellous effect the his- 
torical setting of his stories.” 

BIRMINGHAM POST.—“ The story grr | teems with 
incidents and adventures of a description sufficiently thrill- 
ing to satisfy even the most exacting searcher after excite- 
ment, written into a coherent whole by a master of his 
subject.” 

LITERATURE.—“' ‘ Daniel Herrick’ is that rarity, a 
light and readable historical novel.” 

COUNTY GENTLEMAN.—“ Dr. Conan Doyle said 
lately that what he valued was the criticism of a boy—the 
reader unshackled by conventional literary ideas, who 
throws down one book as ‘rot’ and pronounces another to 
be ‘ ripping. ’ *Daniel Herrick’ by such a critic would be 
undoubtedly classed under the latter head.” 

BOOKMAN.—“ This is a well-written and lively story of 
adventure, showing exceptional —s on the part of the 
ba 13 anda bar standard of work 

‘RUTH. t is a delightful to discover a romance 
oz lacking the sauce of humour, and lovers of such will be 
grateful to Mr. Burchell for ‘ Daniel Herrick.’ cores Altogether 
a story as pleasant as it is well written.” 





Crown 8vo, pp. 176, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


CAPTAIN CRAIG. A Book of Poems, 
EDWIN A. ROBINSON. 

set TSM AN.—“ A book of good literary accomplishment, 
which any lover of thoughtful poetry will find repay 
perusal.” 

T/IMES.—“ Fresh and spontaneous.” 

NATION.—“ Readers will revert to it again and again...... 
There is not a trivial line in it.” 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 


IMAGININGS in the DUST. Being 
the Complete Poetical Works of LOUIS H. VICTORY. 


With two Essa: “3 = Poetry 
BRISTOL MERCURY.—* Vite is worthy not of mere 
patronising, but of : warm welcome among our thoughtful 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER, —“ Not a few of the pieces 
are worthy of preservation.” 

YORKSHIRE POST.—Rises to a high point of excellence, 
oe is marked on the whole by tenderness and imaginative 
charm.” 





READY JUNE 16, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


REMEMBRANCES of EMERSON. 
By JOHN ALBEE. With Portrait. 





NEW EDITION, crown ~~ pp. 396, cloth gilt, gilt top, 
. net. 
KOKORO. By Lafcadio Hearn. 


*,* This is Mr. Hearn’s most popular work on Japanese life. 





NOW READY, crown 8vo, pp. 270, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


LITERARY VALUES, and other 
Papers. By JOHN BURROUGHS. 





NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 


A STUDY of PROSE FICTION. By 


BLISS PERRY. 
ATHEN ZUM.—See Page Notice in issue of May 9th. 


THE BIBELOTS. 
Prospectus post free. 
Size, 5in. by 23in. Frontispiece and ° eaity Head and Tail 
Pieces. Leather, gilt edges, 2s. each net. 
16. WORDSWORTH’S SONNETS, 


17. RELIGIO MEDICI. 
18. EARLY BRITISH BALLADS. | 

ow ready. 
19. A DANTE TREASURY. [Now pow 4 
21. R240) EKWICKIAN WIT and 
Ready June 18. 


ig 
A THEN UM, —‘* Dainty and delightful.” 
SPECTA TOR.—“ Nothing but commendation for the 


series.” 





London: 
GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


Special Agents for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., and 
General Agents for American Books. 





MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST, 


THE 
“CARLYLE CONTROVERSY.” 


From ‘MY RELATIONS WITH CARLYLE,’ by 
J. A. Froude :—‘t When she (Miss Jewsbury) heard 
that Carlyle had selected me to write his biography, 
she came to me to say that she had something to 
tell me which I ought toknow. I must have learnt 
that the state of things had been most unsatis- 
factory, the explanation of the whole of it was 
that ‘ Carlyle was one of those persons who ought 
never to have married,’” 

IN 
NEW LETTERS AND MEMORIALS 
OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE, 
Mrs, Carlyle, in a letter to Mr. J. G. Cooke, refers 
to Miss Jewsbury as ‘‘a FLIMSY TATTER OF A 
CREATURE,” also as “ THE MOST GOSSIPING 
AND ROMANCING OF ALL OUR MUTUAL 
ACQUAINTANCE,” and much more to this effect. 


SEE 
NEW LETTERS AND 
MEMORIALS OF 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


2 vols. with 16 Illustrations, price 25s, net. 


Prospectus post free on application. 


The POET’S CHARTER. By 
F. B. MONEY COUTTS, Author of ‘The 
Mystery of Godliness,’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. net. 

*,* A prose work on poetry, showing its value, 
dignity, and divine authority, as exemplified in 
the Book of Job. 


LIFE in the MERCANT ILE 
MARINE. By CHARLES PROTHEROE, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr, FRANK T. BULLEN in the Daily Chronicle.— 
“The real McKay...... Our heading is the strongest 
superlative known to Mercantile Jack, it indicates 
high-water springs of his approval, and without 
any hesitation I apply it to Mr. Protheroe’s book.” 


THE NEW HUMOROUS NOVEL. 
NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 


Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL in the BOOKMAN.— 
“It is a book of genuine farcical humour, and 
should be in great demand during holiday seasons.” 


The GAP in the GARDEN. By Vanda 
WATHEN BARTLETT, Author of ‘Heart’s 
Desire.’ _Crown 8vo, 63. 


The TWILIGHT of the GODS. By 
RICHARD GARNETT. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Mr. JOHN LANE will publish on 
TUESDAY, 16th, «a New 
Story entitled 

ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN. 


*,* Renaud, Armand, and André, the little sons 
of Elizabeth and her French husband, are sent to 
Latimer Hall, the seat of Hugh Latimer, an old 
flame of their mother’s. The book concerns itself 
with the opportunities of the children and the 
trials of their host. 


Ready at all the Libraries and 
Booksellers’ on JUNE 16, price 6s. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0. | SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
ae LIST. NEW BOOKS. 
IMPERIAL DEFENCE: Principles pa call malin 
and Problems of. By Lieut.-Col. B.S. MAY, C.M.G., READY THIS DAY, illustrated with Portraite, Views, &e., 


Royal Artillery, Professor of Military Art and History 
at the Staff College. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The ANGEVIN EMPIRE (Henry II, 


Richard I., and John). By Sir J. H. RAMSAY, Bart., 
M.A. Maps and Illustrations. 12s. 
“Sir James Ramsay’s learned and careful narrative will 
earn him the gratitude of all students of the Angevin 
period.” —7" ‘imes. 


CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Prof.G. VILLA. Forming the New Volume of the 
‘Library of Philosophy.” Large 8vo, 10s. €éd. net. 
“The book takes a broad general survey of the new 
psychology, which it furthers by giving a comprehensive 
view of the doctrines of its founders and of the processes of 
evolution in the history of ideas by which they bave arrived 
at them. The processes and results are well set forth in 
this clear and compendious treatise, a book well worthy of 
its place in the valuable series it now enriches.”—Scotsman. 


The RISE and FALL of the ANA- 
BAPTISTS. By E. BELFORT BAX. 8vo, 6s. 

“The volume completes a set of three volumes, in which 
the author has considered the Social Side of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany. He regards the Anabaptists as the fore- 
runners of modern Sociatism, and he shows that the move 
ment was an upheaval at the close of the Middle Ages of 
the disinherited classes, who were drawn by their poverty 
into enthusiastic acceptance of a doctrine of making worldly 
goods common property as the fulfilment of the teaching of 
Christ.”—Notts Guardian. “ A brilliant sketch of the move- 
ment.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


TRADITIONAL ASPECTS of HELL 


(ANCIENT and MODERN). By JAMES NEW. With 
79 Facsimiles from Ancient and Oriental Drawings. 
464 pp. 6s. 

‘*Mr. New has collected a store of valuable historical 
material dealing with the literature of hell as it has pre- 
sented itself to the minds of preceding ages, and his book is 
enriched by a series of exceedingly weird and grotesque 
illustrations.”— Yorkshire Post, ‘* Full of curious learning.” 
—Spectator, 


DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE to the BEST 


FICTION, BRITISH and AMERICAN, including Trans- 
lations. By E. A. BAKER, M.A. 618 pp. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
About 4,500 NOVELS are CLASSIFIED and CHA- 
RACTERIZED. To each book are added the best available 
edtions, the publisher's name, the American publisher’s 
name, the prices, the date of first publication. 

“ A valuable book of reference.”— Standard, ‘‘ An admir- 
ably compiled list of all the best novels in the language. It 
includes almost every novel of established worth between 
Chaucer and the present day.”—Liverpool Post. 


ANNALS of HOLLYFONT: a Novel. 
By FELIX LACLAND. 6s. 

‘There is certainly a charm about the writing, with its 
echoes of Sterne and Goldsmith, its pictures of provincial 
society and its old-fashioned manner.”—TZimes. ‘‘The 
author has successfully ~——_ the peculiar mental modes 
and social tendencies of the period, and his pictures of 
Church, clergy, and Dissent may be — out as lively, 
accurate, and humorous.”—Glasgow Herald. 


The BOTHERS of MARRIED LIFE. 


By . H. SADLER. With 10 Plates by H. L. Shindler. 
2s. 6d, 
‘“‘An entertaining story of the domestic trials of a young 
married couple.”—Literary World, ‘An interesting and 
humorous book.”—Sunday Sun, 


NEW GOLFING RHYMES. 


HORACE on the LINKS. By C.J. B. 


and P. 8. W. With a Foreword by HORACE 
HUTCHINSON. 2s. 6d. 

“ Surprising in their aptness and whimsicality.’’— Outlook. 
“A very pleasant little volume of free renderings of some 
of the best-known odes wrested from their true environ- 
ment and taken out boldly on to the links.”—Daily 
Telegraph. ‘* After you have read this book you will either 
take to golf or read Horace, as the case may be.”—Sovereign, 


A NEW SCHOPENHAUER BOOK. 


The BASIS of MORALITY. 4s. 6d. 


“ Will be widely welcomed mane students and general 
readers.”—Scotsman. ‘‘His work is good, and, while he 
cannot reproduce all the charm of the style, the version is 
worthy of congratulation.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The FIRST CHRISTIAN GENERA- 
TION. By JAMES THOMAS, Author of ‘ Our Records 
of the Nativity.’ 6s. 

“The concluding section of the book, dealing with the 
evolution of dogmas and church organization, is extremely 
interesting, and the subject is handled in a spirit that com- 
mands respect.”—Notts Guardian. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd., London, 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 
FOURTH THOUSAND. 


MY RELATIONS 
WITH CARLYLE. 


BY 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
Together with a Letter from the late 
Sir JAMES STEPHEN, Bart., K.C.S.L, 
Dated December 9, 1886, 


8vo, 2s. net. 


CRICKET ACROSS THE 
SEAS: 


Being an Account of the Tour of Lord 
Hawke’s Team in New Zealand and 
Australia. 

By P. F. WARNER, 
Author of ‘ Cricket in Many Climes.’ 
With 32 Illustrations from Photographs. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF 
WAGES: 
A Study in the Coal and Iron Industries of 
Great Britain and America. 
By W. J. ASHLEY, 


Professor of Commerce in the University of Birmingham, 
late Professor in Harvard University. 





With 4 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A DREAM OF JOHN BALL 


AND 


A KING'S LESSON. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, 
New Edition, 16mo, 2s. net. 


** This Edition is printed from Old-faced Type, 
with a reproduction of the Frontispiece from the 
Kelmscott Edition, 


TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN 
EUROPE AND THE LEVANT, 
1810-1817. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
C. R. COCKERELL, R.A. 
Edited by his Son, SAMUEL PEPYS COCKERKLL. 
With Portrait, 8vo, 10s. éd. net. 


PORTRAITURES OF 
JULIUS CASSAR : 
A Monograph, 
By FRANK JESUP SCOTT. 
With 38 Plates and 49 other Portraits. 
Imperial 8vo, 21s net. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
London, New York, and Bombay. 





LETTERS OF A 
DIPLOMATS WIFE. 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON. 


*,* M. Waddington was the Ambassador Extraordinary 
representing France at the Coronation of the Czar, and the 
French Ambassador to England from 1883 to 1893. Madame 
Waddington’s letters give a remarkably interesting series of 
portraits and pen pictures of the personages and incidents 
of her official life during that period. 





READY THIS DAY, with a Map and 40 Full-Page 
Illustrations, demy 8vov, 12s. 6d. net. 


CHOTA NAGPORE: 


A Little-known Province of the Empire. 
By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, 
B.A.Oxon. F.R.G.S. I.C.S. 

With an Introduction by the Right Hon. 
The EARL of NORTHBROOK, G.C.8.I., 
Sometime Viceroy of India. 


An attractive ox! of an interesting but little-known 
district of India, at the meeting-place of the older and 
newer populations of Hindustan, between Bengal and the 
Central Provinces. 


READY JUNE 22, with 32 Full-Page Illustrations 
and a Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


A SEARCH FOR THE 
MASKED TAWAREKS. 


By W. J. HARDING KING, M.R.A.S. F.R.G.S. 


Records of a journey across the Sahara in search of the 
most aggressive and most elusive of the desert tribes. Mr. 
King, who was successful in Pens some of these 
Tawareks, throws fresh light upon the language and histo: y 
of the Berber stock inhabiting North Africa, 





IN A FEW DAYS, with Portraits and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


SIR HENRY WENTWORTH 
ACLAND, Bart., K.C.B. F.BS., 


Regius Professor of Medicine in the 
University of Oxford. 
A MEMOIR. 
By J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law, 
Late Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford, 


Author of ‘Lord Cochrane’s Trial before Lord Ellenborough 
in 1814,’ 


MISS DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


On JUNE 15, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONDON ROSES: 
An Idyll of the British Museum. 


By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY, 
Author of ‘ Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse,’ ‘Rupert, by 
the Grace of God,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS SUSAN 
CHRISTIAN. 


On JUNE 22, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ARDINA DORAN. 


By SUSAN CHRISTIAN, 
Author of ‘An Inland Ferry.’ 


A RECORD OF SECRET SERVICE 
RECENTLY ACHIEVED. 


With 2 Maps and 2 Charts, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE 
RIDDLE OF THE SANDS. 


Edited by ERSKINE CHILDERS, 
Author or ‘ In the Ranks of the C.I.V.’ 

ATHENZUM.—“The charm of this book of Mr. 
Childers is that it will please readers of every class.” 

DAILY EXPRESS.—“ Fact or fiction, the book is 
equally interesting and valuable.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— “The author has already 
proved himself capable of converting his experiences into a 
readable book, and his present handling of them is more 
oon oe. The secret is cleverly kept back and its discovery 
effective.” 





London : 
SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES BRYCE’S NEW BOOK. 
STUDIES IN 
CONTEMPORARY 
BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE 7 arenas OF 
SIR GEORGE GROVE, CB. 


Formerly Director of the Royal College 
of Music. 
By CHARLES L. GRAVES. 
With Photogravure Portraits, &c. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
STANDARD.—“ One of the most interesting books pub- 
lished for many a day.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 


D.D. D.C.L., sometime Bishop of Durham. 
By his Son, ARTHUR WESTCOTT. 


With Photogravure Portraits and Illustrations. 
In 2 vols. extra crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


NORWEGIAN BY-WAYS. 
By CHARLES W. WOOD. 
With 9 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.—“A work which it is a 
delight to read.” 


REPRESENTATIVE 
ENGLISH COMEDIES. 


With Introductory Essays and Notes. 
An Historical View of our Earlier Comedy, and other 
Monographs by Various Writers, under the General Editor- 
ship of CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY, Litt.D. LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of the English Language and Literature in the 
University of California. FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO 
SHAKESPEARE. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 























MACMILLAN’S POCKET NOVELS BY 
FAVUURITE AUTHORS. 
Illustrated. Pott 8vo, 2s. net each. 


BY WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
MR, KEEGAN’S ELOPEMENT. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
MAN OVERBOARD! 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES,—New Vol, 
THE GOLDEN SAYINGS OF 


EPICTETUS, 
With the Hymn of Cleanthes. 
Translated and Arranged 
By HASTINGS CROSSLEY, M.A. 
Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


BY CANON HENSON. 
SINCERITY AND 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


A Plea for Toleration in the Church 
of England. 


By H. HENSLEY HENSON, 
Canon of Westminster. 
Globe 8vo, 1s. net. 


A NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 


TRAPPER “JIM.” 


By EDWYN SANDYS, 
Author of ‘ Upland Game-Birds,’ &c, 
With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

















MACMILLAN & CO., LimrTEp, Lendon. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


——— 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘JOHN OF GERISAU,’ 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


BONDMAN FREE. 


By JOHN OXENHAM, 
Author of ‘ God’s Prisoner,’ ‘ Rising Fortunes,’ &c. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Will enhance the author's 
reputation and stamps him as a novelist with every 
prospect of a great future. ‘Bondman Free’ is a novel 
which merits success.” 

TIMES.—“ A well-told tale.” 

WORLD.—“‘ Bondman Free’ ought to receive a cordial 
welcome from all who care for a thoroughly good story 
ee, well told.” 

DAl MAIL.—“ A book to read.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Oxenham has an admirable way, 
which other novelists might follow with advantage, of 
giving his readers a real story, full of incidents, and acted 
by people who might have lived.” 





NEW NOVEL BY LUCAS CLEEVE. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


FROM CROWN TO CROSS. 


By LUCAS CLEEVE, 
Author of ‘ Woman and Moses,’ ‘ The Real Christian,’ &c. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ The work is ably conceived and skilfully 


wrought out upon its own esthetic lines of sumptuous 
colour and indefinite adumbrations of beautiful sadness.” 





NOW IN GREAT DEMAND. 
“IOTA’S” NEW NOVEL, in 1 vol. 6s. 


HE FOR GOD ONLY. 


By “IOTA,” 
Author of ‘ The Yellow Aster.’ 


TIMES.—‘‘The whole book is well designed and carried 
out, and when ‘Iota’ rings the curtain down on her two 
fond and really united couples, young and old, she excites 
in the reader’s breast a feeling of gratitude for a very 
pleasant book.” 





LESLIE KEITH’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


NEAR OF KIN. 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of ‘ On Alien Shores,’ ‘ A Pleasant Rogue,’ &c. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘ Leslie Keith has lightness and 
vivacity of touch, and the situations are handled with con- 
siderable humour and sympathy.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ The novel will be read with 
unalloyed pleasure by all who take delight in clever 
character painting.” 





ANNE ELLIOT’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


MANSELL’S MILLIONS. 


By ANNE ELLIOT, 
Author of ‘The Winning of May,’ &c. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ A novel able and skilful enough to be 
enjoyed by any one who likes a quiet story.” 





NEW STORIES BY BEATRICE WHITBY. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FOGGY FANCIES, 
And other Stories. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, 


Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ ‘In the 
Suntime of her Youth,’ &c. 





HURST & BLACKETT, Lim1rTEp, 
18, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





DUCKWORTH & CO. 


—>—— 
NOW READY AT BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES. 


THE 
ORRERY PAPERS. 


By the COUNTESS of CORK and ORRERY, 
2 vols. TWENTY-THREE PHOTOGRAVURES. 
Demy 8vo, 42s, net. 


THE KING OF 
FOLLY ISLAND. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THREE VIEWS OF MISS JEWETT’S WRITING. 


1. ‘*The talent of Miss Sarah Orne Jewett is not suffi- 
ized.”- Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER, in his book 


y. 
* America To-day.’ 

2. ** Nothing more pleasingly characteristic of rural life in 
New England has been written...... They are properly idylls 

prose.”—From a Letter of JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

3. ‘* Her studies are as clear-cut as a cameo, and they are 
of a character distinctly her own......The better phase of 
New England life and character is exquisitely delineated. 
Miss Jewett is without rivalry in this field.’"—Boston Herald. 


THE POPISH PLOT. 


A Study in the History of the Reign of 
Charles II. 


By JOHN POLLOCK, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Tall demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


An important contribution to English history, dealing 
mainly with three questions propounded to the Author by 
the late Lord Acton. 


Messrs) DUCKWORTH & CO. 
have pleasure in announcing 
that the New Volume in their 
“© Greenback Inbrary” by 


HILAIRE BELLOC, 
Author of ‘ The Path to Rome,’ 
ws now in the press and will be 
published at an early date. 


Paper, 1s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 


A GIRL AMONG THE 
ANARCHISTS. 


By ISABEL MEREDITH. 
Preface by MORLEY ROBERTS. 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


“As a picture of a discontented class, of a group of 
sincere Socialists, of real needs and amusing and repulsive 
‘cranks,’ this volume should be examined.’’— Bookman, 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. 
By CHARLES HOLROYD. 
52 Illustrations. FIRST VOLUME IN A NEW SERIBS. 
Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 























LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
By Dr. GEORG GRONAU. 
44 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 
By C. MAUCLAIR. 
50 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


READY SHORTLY. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. 


By ARTHUR B. CHAMBERLAIN. 53 Illustrations. 





8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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LITERATURE 


—_—» -- 


A History of Criticism. By George Saints- 
bury. Vol. II. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Pror. Saintspury’s second volume carries 
him and his readers through a highly 
important and interesting division of the 
subject which he has taken in hand. 
Beginning with Vida and ending with 
Johnson, it surveys, one may say, the course 
of literary criticism from the time when the 
—_ diffusion of the press had started 
iterature on its career as a force capable of 
swaying the destinies of mankind, to that 
which saw the rise of modern journalism, 
and therewith of criticism as it is now 

generally understood. 

Indeed, a good deal of what Mr. Saints- 
bury—following, no doubt, the common use 
of the term—discusses as criticism, seems to 
belong rather to the legislative than to the 
judicial department in the commonwealth 
of letters. Vida, Boileau, and Pope, for 
example, who lay down the law and use 
existing works to provide specimens of the 
breach or the observance of it, stand on a 
different footing from those who judge of 
works, old or new, according as they con- 
form to those or any other laws. Some 
law or norm it is clear there must be, whether 
that laid down by recognized authority, 
which in the ultimate resort generally means 
Aristotle, or the length of the critic’s foot. 
Which of them it shall be is the question 
which, speaking with all diffidence, we 
imagine to lie at the root of the great 
classic and romantic controversy. We could 
wish that before Mr. Saintsbury lets his 
final volume leave his hands he would give 
in a neat tabular form, perhaps in a pocket, 
a clear statement of what precisely is meant 
by either term, with a few specimens of 
authors whom you ought or ought not to 
admire, according as you want to be one 
or the other. It would be of great use to 
the commencing critic, and might even be 
found serviceable in examinations. Like 





the Abbé Batteux, whom he quotes, the 
reader is tempted to say: ‘‘O’était une 
définition que je demandais.”’ 

Meanwhile it is not hard to see which 
of the schools commands Mr. Saintsbury’s 
own adhesion. The notion that it is the 
business of criticism to teach writers how 
to write, otherwise than ‘‘ exemplis vitiorum 
quezeque notando,” he entirely scouts. He 
would doubtless hold with Metastasio that 
‘*in critical workshops, with no capital save a 
clear memory, Scaligers, Lipsiuses, Salmasiuses, 
Hardouins, can very well be turned out ; but 
Homers, Virgils, Ariostos, Tassos, never.” 
a to criticism in its more accurate 
sense, he is fully prepared (in theory at all 
events, though perhaps not always at the 
bottom of his heart) to allow that ‘‘ any one 
is free to admire Virgil or any one else as 
much as he likes. ‘She that is fair to him’ 
i¢ 80, and there’s an end on’t.’”’ He con- 
tinues—it is in reference to Scaliger :— 

“But if any one proceed not merely to inti- 
mate indifference to other fair ones, but to find 
positive fault with them because they are not 
like her, then he becomes at once uncritical ; 
still more so if he erect her qualities, features, 
style, into abstract virtues and positive truths, 
all opposites to which are sin and vileness.” 


Incidentally we feel a little trepidation as 
to the treatment which Matthew Arnold (and 
more particularly the essay ‘On the Study 
of Poetry ’) will receive when Prof. Saints- 
bury comes to him; but we proceed, agree- 
ing in the main. An even better indication 
of the author’s position is found in some 
remarks on an obiter dictum of Sidney’s in 
the ‘ Defence of Poesy ’ :— 

‘* He ‘looks merely at the stop-watch.’ Theo- 
critus did not do it; Virgil did not do it; 
Sannazar did not do it ; therefore Spenser must 
not do it. That his own elevation of a mere 
modern like Sannazar to the position of a law- 
giver of the most tyrannic kind—of an authority 
not merely whose will is law, not merely whose 

rohibition is final, but whose bare abstention 
rom something taboos that something from the 
use of all mankind for ever and ever—that this 
did not strike Sidney as preposterous in itself, 
and as throwing doubt on the whole method, is 
wonderful. But even if he had stopped at 
Theocritus and Virgil, he would have been 
wrong enough.” 

We find this a rather ponderous visita- 
tion of a not very serious offence. It 
may well have been that Sidney’s modesty 
led him to shelter his own disapproval of, 
or, as Mr. Saintsbury might put it, lack of 
delight in, the use of rustic diction in 

oetry under the practice of eminent writers. 

ut it serves all the better to exemplify the 
principle for which, if we understand him 
aright, the author is contending: that in 
matters of taste every man must, not 
indeed work out his own salvation, for 
no one is invested with the right to 
damn him, but judge fearlessly for 
himself what is good for him. No man 
can, of course, attain to years of dis- 
cretion with his mind a tabula rasa on these 
points. This is especially the case as regards 
the emotional, as distinguished from the 
intellectual, appreciation of poetry. What 
is presented to the growing boy at the time 
when the emotions are taking definite shape 
is apt to retain throughout life its power of 
“transporting ” and delighting, in a degree 
not always commensurate with its intrinsic 
merit, or perhaps one ought rather to say 








the rank accorded to it by the general suf- 
frage of competent judges. (It is impossible 
to steer clear of question-begging epithets. ) 
True it is, as an ingenious writer put it, 
that 

One’s feelings lose poetic flow 

Soon after twenty-seven or so; 

Professionizing moral men 

Thenceforth admire what pleased them then. 

Or if they do succeed in receiving genuine 
delight from things till then unknown to 
them, it enters more by the head than the 
heart. They read, and ponder, and say, 
‘Yes; that’s good”; but the thing does 
not hit them about the fifth button and 
take away their breath in an ecstasy. Mr. 
Saintsbury’s strong point seems to us to be 
his insistence on this doctrine of ‘‘ Delight” 
as the one and only criterion for poetry. 
What we rather wonder at his not seeing, or 
at any rate not emphasizing, is the fact that 
this being so, Sidney’s one sentence about 
‘the sound of a trumpet” shows that he 
had the root of the matter very much in 
him ; and further, that if it were universally 
recognized, the critic’s occupation would be 
well-nigh gone, or at best he would have to 
fall back upon that “analysis of kinds”’ 
which meets us so frequently in the course 
of this history, or upon unprofitable dis- 
quisitions on imitation and the universal. 
Yet this view— 
‘*the view that there are different qualities of 
poetry, suited to delight different qualities of 
persons and of mind......that Burns administers, 
and has a right to administer, one delight to 
one class of mind, Shelley to another ; that 
Béranger is not to be denied the wine of si 
because his vintage is not the vintage of Hugo; 
that Longfellow and Cowper and George Her- 
bert are not to be sneered at because their 
delight is the delight of cheering but not of 
intoxication ; that Keble is not intrinsically the 
less a poet because he is not Beddoes, or Charles 
Wesley because he is not Baudelaire—or vice 
versa in all the cases—these are propositions 
which not every critic—which perhaps not very 
many critics—will admit even in the abstract, 
and which in practice almost every critic falsifies 
or renounces at some time or other.” 

And so when Johnson finds the Spenserian 
stanza ‘‘ difficult and unpleasing; tiresome 
to the ear by its uniformity, and to the 
attention by its length,” he is reminded, 
with reference to the first epithet, ‘that it 
is hard to be good” (which a comparison 
with Jdler, No. 77, would have shown to 
involve a misconception of his ———— 
and as to the second told ‘‘so much the 
worse for the ear which is not pleased by,”’ 
&c. We quote this in no carping spirit, 
merely on the principle of illustrating the 
sort of perplexity in which this redargutor 
manifestus of the papal theory of criticism 
cannot help at times finding himself. 

We have said more about Mr. Saintsbury’s 
doctrine as we gather it from his comments 
on the various critics whom he passes in 
review than about his treatment of the 
purely historical part of his subject. As to 
this, so far, at any rate, as the matter of it 
goes, there will hardly be two opinions. 
Whatever may have been the omissions of 
Langbaine, Borrichitus, or Rapin in that 
direction, no one will find it easy to imagine 
of our present critic that he has not ‘ very 
accurately perused all the books which he 

raises or censures.” The work itself 
as never been done before in English, 
and will not need doing again for a very 
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long time. This being so, we cannot, 
even at the risk of being called ‘‘ creeping 
things,” refrain from once more express- 
ing some regret that Mr. Saintsbury has 
not taken the trouble to give the form of 
his work the finish which might have made 
it a classic. It is really curious that a 
writer who has read so much good prose 
should be content to fling at his readers 
such an uncouth medley of “ink - horn 
terms,” euphuisms, colloquialisms rather 
the worse for wear—everything, one would 
say, which good prose should avoid. Richard 
Mulcaster’s boast, that ‘‘even some of 
reasonable study can hardly understand the 
couching of my sentence, and the depth of 
my conceit,” would hardly be exaggerated 
in the mouth of our Edinburgh professor. 
Who those haters of ‘‘jokes and literary 
allusions’ may be for whom he invokes the 
Divine aid in his preface we cannot say. 
We have not ourselves come across any 
jokes, though once or twice we have sus- 
pected the presence of what Artemus Ward 
called a ‘‘ goak,” which is a different thing. 
Literary allusions are excellent things if 
they are illuminating and recognizable by 
people ‘ of reasonable study ”’; less so when 
they serve chiefly to show that the writer 
has burrowed into the obscurer walks of 
literature. In the present volume, however, 
it is fair to say, . Saintsbury has not 
given his readers many of this kind. More 
excellent still is the verified quotation. As 
such we cannot regard “paratus nullius 
jurare in verba,” or ‘‘ topmost Verulam,” 
the latter an instance, it would seem, of a 
form of error well known to paleeographers. 
But this, no doubt, is pedantry, if not 
malignity, and we are too grateful for the 
book to want to part from the author on 
any but friendly terms. 

Once more we can assure Mr. Saintsbury, 
on more original authority than the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ that Secre- 
tary Wilson never was Sir Thomas—or if 
he was, the Ambassador at Paris did not 
know it within a few weeks of his (the 
secretary's) death. He may also be glad 
to know that Castelvetro’s ‘ Sposizione ’ of 
Dante is not wholly lost, the notes to 
twenty-nine cantos having been recovered, 
and published in 1886. It is interesting to 
compare the preface of his editor, Signor 
Franciosi, with Prof. Saintsbury’s estimate 
of the humanist critic ; the former lamenting 
the lack in him of “il vivo e lieto senso del 
bello,” the latter rejoicing in his audacity 
and originality. Even the ‘ romantic ”’ 
mind manifests itself variously in different 
countries. 





Christian Victor: the Story of a Young 
Soldier. By T. Herbert Warren. (Murray.) 


Ir will not be questioned, at any rate by 
experienced officers in the army and navy, 
that the members of our Royal Family who 
within the past half-century have served in 
either branch have shown more than ordi- 
nary aptitude for these professions. Nor 
should this be matter for surprise, when 
hereditary instincts and the extreme care 
with which they have been trained and 
educated are duly considered. 

Christian Victor, the subject of this 
memoir, son of T.R.H. Prince and Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, a favourite 





grandson of Queen Victoria, well main- 
tained the family tradition; he had, more- 
over, what may not be attainable by those 
nearer the throne, the advantage of going 
to a public school in the ordinary way, an 
experience whereby he greatly profited. 
His career may be briefly summarized. 
He was born in 1867; educated at Wellington 
College, Magdalen College, Oxford, and at 
the R.M.C., Sandhurst; appointed to the 
60th King’s Royal Rifles in 1888 ; served 
in India in the Hazara and Miranzai cam- 
paign, 1891, Black Mountain, 1892; in 
Africa, Ashanti, 1895; Sudan, 1898; South 
African War, 1899-1900, and died of enteric 
fever at Pretoria on October 29th, 1900. 

As a boy he is said to have been devoted 
to sport, but loyal to his lessons, steady, 
willing, and well behaved. He excelled at 
cricket, becoming captain of the Wellington 
eleven ; was fond of shooting, for which his 
opportunities were greater than those of his 
companions ; and was a good musician—an 
accomplishment which became of practical 
value when he joined his regiment. Mr. 
Richard Gunstone, the junior common room 
man at Magdalen, says of the Prince :— 

‘** He was exceedingly moderate, as his bills in 
my ledger will show. He used to try always to 
keep his weekly account below a certain mark, 
and if he succeeded, at the end of the week 
treated himself to what he much enjoyed, a good 
cigar. He was particularly fond of arithmetic, 
and used to come every week and add up a lot 
of the weekly bills for the pleasure of it.’ 


This somewhat unusual taste was indica- 
tive of the regularity and method which were 
among his marked characteristics, and which, 
in the form of letters, diaries, and notes, 
have greatly contributed to the production 
of the excellent book under notice. 

Prince Christian Victor arrived in India 
at the end of 1890, and within a year he 
had gone through considerable experience : 

‘© He had seen active service, and been under 
fire for the first time. He had taken part in 
two successful frontier expeditions, in the latter 
under a veteran commander [the late Sir William 
Lockhart] of high and recognized ability. He 
had travelled home 5,000 miles for his parents’ 
silver wedding, and had then gone to Germany 
and watched the manceuvres there ; had returned 
by the same long route to India, and had wit- 
nessed, as guest and A.D.C. to the Commander- 
in-Chief, the hero of the Afghan campaign, a 
grand display of some of the forces of that 
Indian army, native and British, with which he 
himself was now actively associated.” 


Like all observant officers, he soon per- 
ceived that drill was one thing and fighting 
another. Of India hesays: ‘In this country 
musketry is looked upon as more important 
than drill, and I am sure it is, but unfortu- 
nately in England it is not of so much im- 
portance.’ He paid great attention to the 
musketry practice of his men, and could 
use his own rifle with good effect. 

Then followed the expedition to Ashanti, 
to which he went in company with Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, whose lamented death 
is recorded; and two years later (1898) 
Prince Christian Victor took part in the 
battle of Omdurman, serving with Capt. 
Colin Keppel as Staff Officer for Gunboats 
during the advance from Atbara to Khartum. 

South African complications soon followed, 
and the Prince was sent out. His conduct 
there, specially his sympathy with and con- 
sideration for his men, elicited the marked 





approval of senior officers, whilst the im- 
pression he made on the war correspondent 
of the Austrian Neue Freie Presse, as recorded 
after the Prince’s death, is as follows :— 

‘*In my delight at finding an English officer 

with a perfect command of German, his illus- 
trious name escaped my attention, and I only 
discovered his high extraction after dining in 
his company and chatting with him the whole 
evening. I had at once received the impression 
from his conversation of an intelligence out 
of the common, but his naturally sociable and 
popular manner and address prevented my 
guessing his royal birth, concealed as it was by 
the high nobility of his spirit. With the death 
of his Royal Highness mankind loses a noble 
member of the human community, the race of 
princes a rare prince, the English army a most 
promising staff officer of rich military experience, 
which he had won by participation in six of 
England's warlike expeditions since 1891.” 
It is needless to add more; the tribute, 
while sufficient, is deserved, and had the 
Prince survived the South African War there 
is no question that a career so excellently 
begun would have been continued to his 
own and the public advantage. 

Of the preparation and presentation of the 
book it may be said that a task not without 
difficulties has been well performed. Type, 
illustrations, and binding (in the green and 
red of the King’s Royal Rifles) are all 
appropriate. 








Robert Browning. By G. K. Chesterton. 


(Macmillan & Co.) 
Tus new volume of the ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters” is one of the most refreshing in 
that admirable series. It is a gay, confident, 
common-sense, extravagant, thoughtful, and 
diffuse apology for Browning; not a work 
of art, but something like the talk of an 
honest, generous, and combative man who 
discusses every point with an imaginary 
opponent, and is almost too painfully eager 
to give both sides of the question while 
emphatically accepting one. Mr. Chester- 
ton works out all his processes of thought 
upon paper; he does not think first and 
write afterwards, but he thinks and writes 
simultaneously. This is, perhaps, rather 
the quality of the fournalist than of the 
man of letters ; it is certainly the quality of 
the debater, and the whole book is virtually 
a debate. This polemical interest in things, 
and a certain courageous readiness to trudge 
elaborately through miles of the obvious on 
the way to what may perhaps be a truth, 
have burdened the book with a good many 
unnecessary pages. Thus, on p. 3, Mr. 
Chesterton begins certain speculations as to 
Browning’s ancestry and family which end 
only on p. 12, and the greater part of the 
space is taken up by assuring us that all 
such speculations are futile. Further on, 
seven pages are devoted to the subject of 
Browning’s obscurity, and though the view 
taken is sensible—indeed almost self-evident 
—all that is essential in the seven pages 
could have been said in seven sentences. 
Again, there is a curious lack of the sense 
of proportion in discussing not so much 
Browning’s play of ‘Strafford’ as the poli- 
tical ideas suggested by the subject of 
Strafford, while ‘Men and Women,’ ‘ Christ- 
mas Eve and Easter Day,’ and ‘ Dramatis 
Personz’ are dismissed in part of a single 
sentence. On the other hand, how true, 
and not only how new, is the chapter on 
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‘The Ring and the Book,’ which may be 
called the first adequate interpretation of 
the only modern epic! It is as difficult to 
write adequately about ‘The Ring and the 
Book’ as about that other ‘ Ring,’ Wagner’s 
epic of sound. Mr. Chesterton sees it as a 
whole; be has caught bold of it, and grapples 
with the monster. And so, almost every- 
where in the book, he gives one the impres- 
sion of having a perfectly definite and 
consistent view of things —a quality in 
a biographer for which we cannot be too 
thankful, even if (or shall we say especially 
if?), as with Mr. Chesterton, that quality 
proves to be an imperturbable cheerfulness 
in taking things as they are and in explain- 
ing why they could not possibly have been 
better. 

Throughout, the study of Browning as a 
temperament is better than the study of 
Browning as a writer, and it would have 
been difficult to write with more sympathetic 
understanding of a man who is too near our 
own time not to be generally misunderstood, 
especially by his acquaintances. A diner- 
out in London could not pass a week with- 
out meeting with somebody who had met 
Browning. It is the idle talk of these 
casual persons who have met Browning that 
makes it so difficult for the student of 
poetry to realize for himself what kind of 
man Browning was. Nearly all that Mr. 
Chesterton. says on the subject is excel- 
lent, and we may specially point to his 
trenchant and well-considered pages on the 
runaway marriage of the Brownings, and 
on the famous lines on Edward FitzGerald 
which appeared in these columns. In 
all that he says of Browning in later life, 
when he was “only a splendid surface,” he 
speaks with discernment, though, clear as 
he makes it, he hardly makes it clear enough 
that from +1861 to 1889, and especially 
during those-last twenty years in which he 
rarely dined alone, Browning was the 
loneliest man in London. In a certain 
sense, it is true, the dinner parties were the 
equivalent of the nights at the Mermaid 
Tavern to Shakspeare, of whom we know 
this pre-eminently, that he was a charming 
companion. But there was a deeper sense, 
in which they meant not companionship, but 
oblivion. ‘I felt as if she had died yester- 
day,’’ might have been said by him at any 
time during those years. 

Among the many admirable arguments 
by which Mr. Chesterton has cleared the 
way for a just and simple appreciation of 
Browning as he was, not the least useful 
is his insistence on the fact that Browning 
was a poet—‘‘the greatest of love-poets,” 
passionately in love with passion—and not 
anything else which his admirers and oppo- 
nents would have him be :— 

‘‘ The only difference between the Browningite 
and the anti-Browningite is that the second 
says he was not a poet, but a mere philosopher, 
and the first says he was a philosopher and not 
a mere poet. The admirer disparages poetry 
in order to exalt Browning; the opponent 
exalts poetry in order to disparage Browning ; 
and all the time Browning himself exalted 
poetry above all earthly things, served it with 
single-hearted intensity, and stands among the 
ov poets who hardly wrote a line of anything 
else. 

He finds the true Browning first fully 
visible in the ‘Dramatic Lyrics’ of 1842 
(though most of the poems to which he 





refers were not published until 1845, and 
should be put under the head of ‘ Dramatic 
Lyrics and Romances’), and in the poems 
which he names there is, indeed, already 
achieved the form which, along with the 
monologue, was to be Browning’s form to 
the end. ‘‘ The best and most characteristic 
of the poems,’’ says Mr. Chesterton, 


‘* are love-poems ; they express almost to perfec- 
tion the real wonderland of youth, but they do 
not express it by the ideal imagery of most 
poets of love. The imagery of these poems 
consists, if we may take a rapid survey of 
Browning’s love poetry, of suburban streets, 
straws, garden-rakes, medicine-bottles, pianos, 
window-blinds, burnt cork, fashionable fur coats. 
szene And therefore Browning’s love poetry is the 
finest love poetry in the world, because it does 
not talk about raptures and ideals and gates of 
heaven, but about window-panes and gloves 
and garden walls. It does not deal much with 
abstractions ; it is the truest of all love poetry, 
because it does not speak much about love,” 


Here Mr. Chesterton has indicated, in pass- 
ing, one of the chief qualities of Browning’s 
poetry, and it is in his love poetry that it 
may be seen most clearly: a perfectly new 
form of the eternal symbolism by which 
— becomes poetry. This downright 
plain speaker, this lover of nouns and verbs, 
uses language as full of intimate suggestion 
as the most opalescent language of Keats 
or of Coleridge. But while these wish to 
convey some secret of the earth or air, as 
if a flower blossomed out of the page 
or a cloud passed across it, Browning 
wishes to convey some secret of ‘‘ man’s 
thoughts and loves and hates,”’ as if a close 
or lying mouth opened suddenly and let 
forth the truth. Tt is not because of the 





difficulty of saying a thing, but because 
of his desire to say it exactly as this or that 
man would say it, unconscious of what he 
was saying, that Browning so often becomes 
difficult. His form of drama without dia- 
logue, and without stage-directions, forces 
him to invent almost a new language of 
subtle side-meanings, catching at circum- 
stance for its interpretative value, and at 
the ‘‘ window-panes and gloves and garden 
walls” for their help in fixing scene and 
attitude. 

There is much in this book which we 
should like to quote and comment on, and 
it is filled with clever phrases, true as well | 
as clever, such as: ‘ His intellect went 
upon bewildering voyages, but his soul 
walked in a straight road”; ‘‘He was a 
kind of cosmic detective, who walked 
into the foulest of thieves’ kitchens and 
accused men publicly of virtue.” This 
kind of writing is sometimes too rest- 
lessly and too consciously ingenious, too apt 
to obscure truth in exaggeration, but, when 
it is a little quieted, can be genuinely im- 

ressive, as in this phrase, used of ‘ Pippa 

‘asses ’ :— 

‘“‘Tt was a bold and moving conception to 
show us those mature and tragic human groups 
all at the same moment eavesdropping upon the 
solitude of a child.” 

And throughout there is, besides the futile 
cleverness of the epigrammatist, definite_ 
honest thought at work upon the problems of 
the man and of the artist. For the most part 
we are in agreement with Mr. Chesterton’s 
conclusions, some of which are not less novel 





than convincing; but we must differ from 
him on one very important point, the ques- 


tion of Browning’s form, to which he devotes 
a good deal of space and a great deal of 
ingenuity. 

“The general sentiment,” says Mr. 
Chesterton justly, ‘‘expressed in the state- 
ment that he did not care about form is 
simply the most ridiculous criticism that 
could be conceived.”? But when, in order to 
show that Browning “cared more for form 
than any other English poet who ever lived,’’ 
Mr. Chesterton reminds us that ‘“‘ among all 
his two hundred to three hundred poems it 
would scarcely be an exaggeration to say 
that there are half as many different metres 
as there are different poems,” he forgets 
that ‘‘form” and “‘forms’’ are two very 
different things. He is right in assuring us 
that Browning ‘‘ created a large number of 
quite novel and quite admirable artistic 
forms”; and this, as it is often foolishly 
ignored, cannot be too often repeated. But 
with the fullest acknowledgment of the 
large number of quite novel and quito 
admirable forms which Browning created, 
it may still be doubted whether all of those 
forms were good forms, and whether, 
throughout the whole of even the best, or 
almost the best of them, Browning was 
faultlessly obedient to form. In speaking 
of such monologues as ‘ Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology’ and ‘Mr. Sludge the Medium,’ 
Mr. Chesterton says :— 

‘* Browning’s love of what is called the ugly 
is nowhere else so fully and extravagantly in- 
dulged. This, like a great many other things 
for which Browning as an artist is blamed, is 
perfectly appropriate to the theme.” 


Precisely ; but when we have admitted that 
it is perfectly appropriate to the theme, 
have we proved that it is perfectly appro- 
priate to poetry? And when Mr. Chesterton 
remarks, almost apologetically, that these 
‘‘loose and almost slangy soliloquies ” are 
glorified from time to time by “ bursts of 
pure poetry,” it is open to us to ask why, in 
what professes to be poetry, there should 
be only occasional passages which can be 
characterized as ‘‘pure poetry.” The fact 
is that Mr. Chesterton, in the strenuous 
amiability of his apologetics, shows no 
consciousness that a form or a tune may 
exist, in the most emphatic sense, and 
yet may be a_ bad form or tune. 
When it was said, by a great living 
poet, that, while Emerson’s verse had 
no tune at all, Browning’s verse always had 
a tune, though sometimes a bad one, the 
simple, unanswerable truth was said, once 
and for all; and it is useless to try to per- 
suade us that a thing is necessarily good 
because it is different from everything else. 
In Mr. Chesterton criticism seems to 
reduce itself to saying: ‘ This is different 
from that, and because it is different it must 
not be condemned.” Certainly it must not 
be condemned because it is different; but 
that is not quite the same thing. When 
Mr. Chesterton pleads on behalf of grotesque 
art, he says many interesting and true 
things; but his illustrations are not fortunate 
or convincing. He instances a German beer- 
jug and a Belgian rococo altar-piece. It is 
true he does not seriously defend the form 
of either. But of the latter he says that ‘‘it 
would be perfectly ridiculous to say that it 
had no form. A man’s actual feelings about 
it might be better expressed by saying that 
it had too much.” 
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Here we find Mr. Chesterton returning to 
his confusion of form with forms. The poem 
of ‘Caliban upon Setebos,’ to which he 
happens to be referring, needs no apology 
for its existence, because it is a perfectly 
achieved thing within its own deliberately 
chosen limits. It has form in the strictest 
sense, precisely as a lyric of Coleridge has 
form; and it has the further, but somewhat 
irrelevant, interest of being constructed in 
a very unusual shape, and of very unusual 
materials. It has a startling originality, 
but it is not that originality which gives it 
a place in poetry. What gives it a place in 
poetry is that it is filled with poetical 
imagination, and that this completely 
poetical imagination is adequately rendered 
in an adequately achieved poetical structure. 
The question about ‘Mr. Sludge the 
Medium’ is the question whether the whole 
thing, wonderful as it is, would lose any 
essential quality by being written in prose. 
The question about ‘The Two Poets of 
Croisic’ is the same, though we are not 
aware that any one has specially quoted this 

oem as an instance of Browning’s imper- 

ect form. And it is when we reach poems 

like ‘The Inn Album’ that our greatest 
difficulty occurs, because it is a thing as 
powerful as an Elizabethan play, and yet, 
in form, so curiously like a novel arbitrarily 
turned into verse. 

Will the fate of Browning in the future 
come to be like that of Wordsworth in the 
present? Will certain vast spaces of his 
work be read only by students, not by lovers, 
and by these for the light they throw on the 
other undimmed spaces? It is difficult not 
to think so, and yet there is one difficulty 
in thinking so. There is in every line 
of Browning something vital, whereas in 
the vast deserts of the ‘ Excursion’ we 
oy travel for leagues without coming upon 
a blade of living grass or a trickle of living 
water. Does life persist, in its own irre- 
sistible fashion, in works of art as in men? 
The fact that he is alive does not take away 
his deformity from the cripple; but, while 
he a the cripple has his place in the 
world. 








Twenty-five Years in Seventeen Prisons: the 
Life-Story of an Ex-Convict. By “No. 7.” 
(Robinson & Co.) 


Tue author of this interesting volume has 
had some reason to complain of his hard 
luck. As a young man he misappropriated 
a small sum of money, in order to baffle his 
rival in his sweetheart’s affections and take 
her to the theatre. He intended, of course, 
as is usual in such cases, to pay back the 
amount in a day or two; but the deficit was 
almost at once discovered, and as the First 
Offenders Act was not then in force, ‘‘No. 7” 
got six weeks’ imprisonment. When he 
was released his ill fortune pursued him, 
and although innocent of any offence against 
the law, he was ssahumeal at Manchester 
to seven years’ incarceration through being 
unwittingly found in the company of a 
notoriously bad character. This terrible 
sentence commenced “No. 7’s” further 
demoralization, and the harassing rigours 
of police supervision completed it. After 
that our author became more or less 
reckless, as his autobiography frankly 
records. 





Yet the tone of his writing, when he 
deals with experiences inside and outside 
prison, is notable for its moderation; and 
so we obtain from him pictures of prison 
life from the inside, which are always vivid 
and interesting, and suggestions of reform, 
which are, in some instances, of value. In 
the course of his various sojourns in Penton- 
ville, Wormwood Scrubbs, Portland, Mill- 
bank, and other places of incarceration, he 
made the acquaintance of various famous 
and infamous convicts, such as Jabez 
Balfour and Granville Wright, both of 
whom he praises for their exemplary 
conduct and energetic interest in all prison 
concerns; Michael Davitt, with whom he 
often talked, and who was able to use a 
spade effectively with his one hand; Charles 
Peace, and many others. 

The tale has naturally also its dramatic 
and often tragic side. We read of suicides 
and insanity and demoniacal acts of vio- 
lence. Undoubtedly a considerable propor- 
tion of those shut up in our prisons must be 
mad, if they were not originally so. But 
we cannot agree with ‘‘No.7” that the 
violence of certain criminals is a valid 
excuse for the infliction of flogging. He 
says: ‘‘ My experience proves that it would 
be impossible to govern a prison if the 
power to use this kind of argument | flog- 
ging |—the only one to which some are 
amenable—was abolished.” 

Our view, however, is that violent 
criminals should, if insane, be transferred 
to a lunatic asylum ; if they are not demon- 
strably insane, it is for the prison authorities 
to discover the proper mode of dealing with 
them. Flogging has been shown, again 
and again, to be no deterrent. 

The more valuable part of the book con- 
sists of the author’s criticisms of the Prison 
Act of 1898, and his suggestions of reform. 
He insists urgently upon the necessity of a 
scientific classification of prisoners: ‘So 
long as the present ‘ gang’ system obtains, 
a force is at work which can produce but one 
result—viz. the manufacture of criminals,’ 
and he advocates the attachment to every 
police-court of ‘‘an expert in moral and 
mental diseases.’’ Otherwise moral depravity 
is bound to spread, as it does, like a con- 
tagious disease, in the ‘‘ working parties ” 
to such an extent that the direct communi- 
cation between prisoners, which was not 
permitted before the Prison Act of 1898, 
but is now periodically allowed, has, ‘‘I am 
obliged to say, disastrous results.” All kinds 
of criminals exercise together in the yards, 
selecting their own companions, and con- 
tamination inevitably ensues. We heartily 
concur in the author’s conviction of the 
pressing need of scientific classification. Sir 
Edmund Du Cane himself declared that, 
under the present system, “it is impossible 
to separate the sheep from the goats.” 

‘““No. 7’s”’ other suggestions include a 
species of decentralization (allowing each 
county to deal with its criminals in its own 
way, in the expectation that “a satisfactory 
result would, sooner or later, follow ”’ out of 
a number of experiments); the elimination 
of the commercial and military elements from 
our prisons; the allowance of sufficient 
money to released prisoners to start life 
afresh, or the establishment of municipal 
workshops for them to find work in; 
the institution of educational classes in 





prisons; free intercourse with a parent, a 
wife, or a child; the establishment of an 
independent organ for the — department 
of the public service ; and some remunera- 
tion (which, at | og mye is not given) for 
suggestions made by ex-prisoners to the 
Board of Convict Prison Directors. As will 
be seen, ‘Twenty-five Years in Seventeen 
Prisons’ contains plenty of matter that is of 
value, not only to those who are curious 
about the details of the inner workings of 
our penal establishments, but also to stu- 
dents of criminology, who wish for their facts 
at first hand. 





The Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. By 
C. E. D. Black. (Hutchinson & Co.) 
Lorp DvurFreERiIn was, beyond all doubt, an 
admirable writer, but he wrote little, and 
he has left, therefore, no great name as a 
writer with the public. Mr. Black, perhaps, 
gives insufficient praise, and certainly insuf- 
ficient examination, to the writings, and too 
much praise to the oratorical power of the 
subject of his biography. The speeches of 
Lord Dufferin in Canada perfectly hit the 
fancy of a large portion of the Canadian 
public, and his speeches in India were 
often excellent. He was not, however, quite 
worthy of his reputation in this respect. 
His first speech which is recorded in the 
volume before us, delivered in 1847, is good, 
of a light kind. Buta speech of the same 
type which Mr. Black picks out for special 
praise—namely, that to the Comédie Fran- 
caise—had the writer of the present notice 
for an auditor, and he is able to state from 
his own remembrance how markedly inferior 
was Lord Dufferin’s address to Lord Gran- 
ville’s on the same occasion. Lord Dufferin, 
indeed, though brilliant, fell a little short 
of his best contemporaries all round, and, 
while much esteemed by a limited circle, 
was in fact everywhere in the second rank. 
Just as his first speech is one of the best in 
this volume, so his earliest essay in states- 
manship was the most successful of his life— 
namely, his mission to Syria in 1860. As a 
Viceroy of India,.as an ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, Constantinople, Paris, and 
Rome, he did not make the same mark, 
although in Canada he more than held his 
own. Mr. Black, however, treats 1872 as 
‘his first great opportunity ’”—probably 
because he knows less of the Syrian mission. 
In everything that is written in the pre- 
sent day with regard to the colonies it is 
found necessary to explain that the person 
about whom the things are written was the 
inventor of the Empire. Thus we find :— 


‘*In his systematic advocacy of the need for 
strengthening the ties between the Colonies and 
the Mother Country Lord Dufferin was un- 
doubtedly the pioneer of the great movement 
which Mr. Chamberlain has since so energetically 
developed.” 

Surely Canadian loyalty and Imperialism 
did not need even to be refurbished. Canada, 
which fought for the Empire against the 
Americans, which immediately after that 
moment received the bulk of the United 
Empire Loyalist immigrants, and which so 
magnificently repulsed the invasions of the 
war of 1812, had not to be “‘ drawn closer”’ 
to us; and it is almost ridiculous to read in 
this connexion Lord Granville’s words here 


quoted :— 
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‘‘Ten years ago Lord Dufferin created the 
Dominion of Canada. Not only did he make 
the Dominion more known in this country and 
in Europe, but he inspired the colonists them- 
selves with nobler aims and greater aspirations, 
with a keener knowledge of the latent forces 
and strength of the country, and with a 
patriotism which will not readily die out.” 


Mr. Black follows in the same line, and 
seems to think that it was a remarkable 

roof of the growth of the seed which Lord 
Bufferin had sown, that 


‘‘Great Britain did not rely in vain on the 
Dominion, as the events of 1900-1 showed. 
And the assistance then given was something 
more than a matter of numbers.” 


There had never been a doubt at any 
moment, except in the dark days of British 
stupidity which led up tothe rebellion of 1837, 
that Canada would do again what she had 
already twice, and, in 1900, thrice done 
before. Lord Dufferin could be trusted to 
make an excellent speech on behalf of such 
a policy as is here described, but he had 
not the real knowledge of history or the 
real weight to avoid serious error, and in 
his representation of the country at foreign 
Courts he amused himself by diversions 
which invariably prevented his foreign col- 
leagues from looking upon him as wholly 
serious. His love of theatricals; his 
practice, when he could not find the wives 
of his brother diplomatists to take out 
sailing, of taking out their maids; his let- 
ting himself be driven round a room in 
harness in a cotillon, and such like custome, 
harmless as they no doubt were, destroyed 
his dignity in the eyes of many of his 
colleagues. 

Mr. Black, like most biographers, is 
inclined to ascribe to the subject of his 
biography many things which were done 
by others. The whole of the military 
wd of India during the time when Lord 

ufferin was Viceroy is set down to him, 
with an occasional mention of General 
Chesney, the Military Member of Council, 
or of Sir Frederick Roberts, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; but the memoranda 
which are quoted were rather the work of 
those soldiers than of Lord Dufferin himself. 
The mobilization scheme, on the other 
hand, is ascribed to four soldiers, who had 
far less to do with it than had Sir William 
Nicholson, the present head of our own 
Intelligence Department, who is only in- 
cluded in the general term “ Staff.” Mr. 
Black Fc his ascription of initiative to 
Lord Dufferin so far as to suggest that he 
was the author of the plan of having 
judicial Royal Commissions of manageable 
size. Traces will be found throughout 
English history of the two classes of com- 
mission: the large commission representing 
interests, and the small commission of the 
kind which Lord Dufferin on one occasion 
advocated. Mr. Black seems to think that 
small commissions will in future become 
the rule, and he is, no doubt, right in his 
belief that if a tq and unanimous report 
18 required with a view to action, a small 
commission is the best. On the other hand, 
Lord Dufferin’s advice seems to have been 
a long time in producing its effect, and an 
Immense number of large commissions 
representing interests have been appointed 
long since the date of the representation to 
which Mr. Black attributes, perhaps, undue 





importance. One of the worst offenders 
among commissions was the Licensin 

Commission, which consisted of an equa 
number of strong partisans of two different 
views, whose opinions were accurately known 
before they were put on, and who reported 
as was expected of them. Nevertheless, 
legislation come of their suggestions. 

There is a good deal of interesting mate- 
rial in Mr. Black’s volume which is Mr. 
Black rather than Lord Dufferin. For 
example, the opinions expressed upon the 
subject of Afghanistan and Persia do not, 
we think, generally speaking, represent 
Lord Dufferin’s views. There are two pas- 
sages in which Mr. Black argues with ability 
in favour of the support by us of Persia, at 
least in the southern provinces, and thinks 
that ‘the Shah — t be assured of...... 
guarantee against the perpetual fear of 
Russian aggression in the north.” He re- 
veals, perhaps, a secret, but one of a long 
time ago, when he states that Lord Currie, 
as Under-Secretary of State at the Foreign 
Office, desired to support a British railway 
through Southern Persia, and was snubbed 
by the Treasury ; although we are not told 
what was the opinion of the Secretary of 
State and of the Oabinet—which would 
have been more material than the opinion 
either of the permanent head of the Forei 
Office or of ‘‘the Treasury,” unless the 
latter means the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or the First Lord of the Treasury. One 

assage suggests that at a particular time 

rd Dufferin was a partisan of a strong 
olicy of interference in Persia. Now, there 
is the remarkable fact that at the moment 
when in 1879 Lord Beaconsfield’s adminis- 
tration proposed to Persia to give her Herat 
and to assist her to hold it, Persia immedi- 
ately revealed the proposal to Russia and 
declined it. It is doubtful whether at any 
period since the early part of the nineteenth 
century Persia could have been induced to 
turn away from Russia and towards us; 
but if there were such a period, it ended 
long before either Mr. Black or Lord Dufferin 
had any say in the matter. Mr. Black him- 
self alludes to ‘‘ Russo-Persian intrigues ”’ 
in the Persian Gulf; and the fact is that at 
all periods in the memory of living writers 
Persia has been completely in the hands of 
Russia. Another passage by Mr. Black, 
which seems to us a little rash, is that in 
which he alludes, in connexion with Afghan- 
istan, to the time “‘ until Great Britain has 
virtual control of her protectorate there.” 
We sincerely hope that the time may be 
far distant when we shall either advance 
our frontier in Persia or in Afghan- 
istan, so as to force ourselves to 
encounter Russia at a point more distant 
from our base and nearer to the Russian 
base than is the case at present. At all 
events, everything that we can do to postpone 
a nearer neighbourhood ought undoubtedly 
to be done. 

We do not know how far Mr. Black is 
writing with Lord Dufferin’s views before 
him when, describing the commencement of 
the embassy at Constantinople, in which 
Lord Dufferin followed the special embassy 
of Mr. Goschen, he writes of the ‘im- 
moderate demands” of Greece. Mr. Black 
describes Greece as asking for Orete and 
Epirus as well as Thessaly, and states that 
the demand included the important fortress 





ee 
of Janina, a ‘‘strategic defence of the 
Mussulman power.’ He perhaps forgets 
that it was France, at the suggestion of 
Gambetta and through the mouth of M. 
Waddington, which had proposed these 
cessions, and which had proved how com- 
pletely Greek the city of Janina was and is. 
The whole of the Powers had at first 
accepted the French proposal. Long before 
Mr. Goschen had left Constantinople the 
Powers had reduced even their more limited 
demand of the Congress at Berlin, and 
Greece had naturally asked them to give 
that which they had solemnly declared 
ought to be given. It is, therefore, a little 
hard to describe the Greek position as 
containing ‘‘immoderate demands.’ 

We are not aware whether it is a well- 
known fact that there is the same difference 
as to the spelling of Lord Dufferin’s old title 
that there is as to the spelling of some 
other words which have become titles. Just 
as the family name of Carrington is spelt in 
one way by some members of the family, 
and the peerage in another, so we find from 
Mr. Black’s volume, on the authority of 
Lord Dufferin himself, that the name of 
Lord Clandeboye had to be written in a 
different fashion when officially used. The 
explanation is: ‘‘ My father......thought that 
‘ eiiene’ more nearly reproduced the 
Celtic form of the word than ‘ Olaneboye.’”’ 

Mr. Black makes some curious statements, 
for one who knows, with regard to the 
Secretaryship of State for India. He de- 
clares that when Lord Dufferin was Under- 
Secretary in 1864 the India Office had not 
the onerous duties that devolve upon it now. 
Yet in a later passage he declares his 
opinion that inferior men can safely be put 
into the India Office and are. He describes 
how when a Cabinet is formed the ablest 
and most powerful men are given other 
Secretaryships of State, such, for example, 
as the Home Office. But the joint effect of 
these two passages is surely neutralized 
when we remember that men so distin- 
guished as Lord Hartington, immediately 
after he had been leader of the Opposition, 
and Lord Kimberley, were put into the 
India Office in the middle of the period 
which lies between Mr. Black’s two fixed 
points. 

Thereisa very startling mistake, apparently 
Lord Dufferin’s, which deserves to be exa- 
mined, on account of its extreme oddity, 
and of the difficulty of accounting for it. 
Lord Dufferin is surprised in Iceland “ by 
the sudden advent of Prince Louis Napoleon 
and a suite of French officers.” Mr. Black 
seems to think, as he is almost justified in 
doing from the use of the name “ Louis,” 
that the allusion is to the Emperor ; and the 
index-maker distinctly states it is to Prince 
Louis Napoleon, afterwards Napoleon IIL; 
but it is obviously to Prince Napoleon 
Jerome, the son of King Jerome—the Prince 
commonly known as Plon Plon. The date 
appears from the context to be 1857, when 

apoleon III. had long been on the throne 
as Emperor and had received the visit of the 
Queen in Paris. The voyage of Plon Plon 
is still remembered, and the description of 
the person given by Lord Dufferin answers 
exactly to that particular nephew of the 
great Napoleon. On the other hand, the 
name Louis is twice used, and then Mr. 
Black adds the explanation ‘the Third 
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Napoleon.’’ A little further down, however, 
Mr. Black uses the contraction ‘* H.I.H.” 
Now if the Prince who was on board “the 
Emperor’s yacht” was an imperial Prince, 
obviously it must have been during the 
Empire, as no Bonaparte used the term 
Imperial Highness before the reconstitution 
of the Empire. There can be no doubt as 
to the facts, and they can be verified in a 
newspaper. The visit was by his Imperial 
Highness Prince Napoleon Jerome in the 
Emperor’s yacht. But how the name Louis 
got into Lord Dufferin’s account we entirely 
fail to understand. There is another case 
in the volume where the name Louis is 
inserted bymistake—namely, whereitfigures 
for Loris in the account of the famous 
Armenian dictator of Russia at the time of 
the Nihilist attempts upon Alexander II. 
Here, again, the index- maker has fol- 
lowed the incorrectness of the text. There 
is a slip of some historic and archeolo- 
gical interest in the account of the instal- 
lation of Lord Dufferin as Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports. We are told that 
various places, Margate among others, are 
attached to Dover ‘‘as limits.” We imagine 
that what is meant is limbs. The history of 
the limbs of the various Cinque Ports has 
this curious fact about it, that in many cases 
the limbs have in course of time become more 
important than the original port to which 
they were attached, and now claim to be 
‘* Cinque Ports.” 

We doubt whether any future biographer 
of Lord Dufferin will succeed in producing 
a more readable volume than that which 
we owe to Mr. Black. 








Some Christian Difficulties of the Second and 
Twentieth Centuries. By F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson. (Cambridge, Heffer; London, 
Arnold.) 


We began these Hulsean Lectures with 
much misgiving. The preacher of historical 
interests is very apt to declare that the pro- 
blems of our own day are precisely those of 
the second, third, or whatever century it be 
that he affects. Since human nature is much 
the same all the world over, and religious 
societies have certain common characteristics 
and must encounter certain common 
obstacles, such parallels have always a 
certain plausibility. Often they have 
nothing more. And this tendency does but 
illustrate the extreme looseness of reasoning 
which the practice of making the edification 
of half-informed audiences the main end 
of preaching or writing almost inevitably 
engenders. We feared, therefore, that 
Canon Foakes-Jackson had fallen a victim 
to the same tendency, and that in this book 
we should find nothing but sentimental 
appeals in favour of some orthodox or 
heterodox — for apologetics include the 
advancement of heterodoxy — position, 
based on a vague analogy, and supported 
by a few arbitrarily selected sascatitonens 
between the second and the twentieth cen- 
—. 

ut we were agreeably disappointed. 
The Oanon’s “ee is secheaie clear ; 
the parallel he finds is real, nor does he 
seek to press his argument too far. It is a 
true analogy, not a superficial resemblance, 
that attracts his notice. And he sets out 
his views in a form which, whether it con- 





vinces or not, most assuredly deserves to be 
considered. 

The argument is, that if we want any 
light from history on existing conditions, it 
is useless to seek for it except in the time 
when Christians differed on the same points 
or similar points to those which divide them 
to-day. From the second century to our 
own day, Christians have had to encounter 
many forms of infidelity without, many dif- 
fering views as to the nature of the Church, 
the Sacraments, the Atonement, &c., within 
the Church. But in all these centuries 
Greeks, Romans, Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
we suppose in a less degree even Arians 
and Socinians, have been in agreement as to 
the unique character of the revelation of 
Jesus Christ, and His essential distinction 
from all other men. But at the present day, 
as in the second century, it is being sought 
to deny or greatly to minimize these beliefs, 
and at the same time to maintain that all 
that is essential in Christianity can be pre- 
served. This is the root idea alike of 
Marcion, of Dr. Harnack, and of the author 
of ‘Exploratio Evangelica.’ As the writer 
says :— 

‘*Marcionism is so much in harmony with 

modern thought, that some have thought that 
it is the form of primitive Christianity which 
approached nearest to the truth.” 
An instance of this tendency can be seen in 
a recent number of the Hibbert Journal, 
where Prof. H. B. Smith seek to refute the 
received opinion of the authorship of 
Romans by appealing to the Marcionite 
contention. If this be so, while it may 
not be decisive, it cannot fail to be in- 
structive for modern readers to acquaint 
themselves with the discussion upon Mar- 
cion and the ultimate issue of the struggle 
with Marcionism. For in the second century 
the question, ‘‘What is the essence of 
Christianity ?’’ was still an open one; and 
only in the last two generations can it be 
said to have been reopened, so far, at any 
rate, as the average cultivated man is con- 
cerned. 

We think that this statement is in the 
main true, and that the Canon’s method is 
therefore justified. How far his treatment 
is successful is a point on which more differ- 
ence of opinion is possible. Wecan do no 
more than indicate our own view, that his 
writing is singularly fresh and interesting, 
and that many of his points seem well made. 
At the same time there are omissions, of 
which we shall notice the most important. 

One great merit is the sympathetic atti- 

tude he adopts towards Marcion, ‘‘a man,” 
he says, 
‘*who, despite his errors, deserves our gratitude 
for calling the world’s attention to some of the 
most perplexing problems in the sphere of 
thought.” 

‘*We share too in Marcion’s feelings towards 
the God revealed in the Old Testament.’’ 

“‘Marcion only did what we are all aiming at. 
He presented Christianity in a manner adapted 
to the views of his age. In so doing he showed 
unquestionable ability, sincerity, critical skill, 
and honesty of purpose.’’ 


Such passages serve to show that, whatever 
may be lacking to the modern literature of 
apology, at least in courtesy it is superior 
to that of any previous age. 

Our author’s main arguments are, we 
take it, as follows: Marcionism failed to 





endure because it was too sentimental and 
doctrinaire, and because it discarded the 
historical basis of Christianity. Its attempt 
to reconstruct Christian literature and dogma 
according to its own canons of rationality 
forced it into a position which was logically 
untenable and virtually futile. Marcion’s 
objection to the Old Testament and the 
js “ma accounts of the life of Jesus led 
him to an unhistorical habit of mind, and to 
a belief in a Christ who, if He was not God, 
was not man, and was really a phantom of 
his own imagination. Further, it isolated 
Jesus in history :— 

** According to Marcion, the appearance of 
Christ was non-natural. It was a catastrophe 
interrupting the course of human history, 
According to St. Paul, it was a regular stage 
in the development of the revelation of God to 
man.”’ 


For Mr. Foakes-Jackson, admitting as he 
does the main conclusions of the higher 
criticism of the Old Testament, denies 
emphatically that these lead to a dis- 
belief in the special mission of Israel. It 
is on this point that he would be at variance 
with the views of Prof. Delitzsch, of Mar- 
cion, and the left wing of the critical school. 
This tendency to isolate a special period 
and to banish Providence from the whole 
development of humanity before and after 
Christ has always been a weak point of the 
purely Protestant view of history. 

Further, it is pointed out that the 
view which Marcion or his modern imi- 
tators take of the founder of Christianity 
is not logically consistent. While dismiss- 
ing the historic Christ, and disliking all 
dogmas about His person, they are “‘ inevit- 
ably led into admitting something which, 
if pressed to its logical conclusion, can only 
lead to the acceptance of the Christian doc- 
trine of the perfect Godhead and perfect 
Manhood of our Lord.”” Even Harnack, in 
a recent utterance, declares that the character 
of Jesus is something unique; and the In- 
carnation, in Mr. Jackson’s view, is only the 
expression of this belief, however little it 
may commend itself to the sentiment which 
preaches loyalty toa person independent of 
any reasoned belief as to the grounds of 
such loyalty. 

Lastly, Mr. Foakes-Jackson argues from 
the failure of Marcionism to maintain itself 
to a probable failure of its modern represen- 
tative. He points to the success of the 
Church as a fact, to its actual survival as 
a ground for continued adhesion to the 
traditional creed. This view will not be 
shared by all. Some will say that it does 
not follow, because the creed of the Church 
in the form we know it was the best way to 
preserve the essence of Christianity in the 
second century, that the same is the case now. 
A form necessary for success in the past 
may be obsolete, and the essence may not 
need to veil itself in the old creed any 
longer. Also we cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Foakes-Jackson does less than 
justice to a strong Unitarian but Theistic 
position. At any rate, he seems to confuse 
the two questions: ‘Is Jesus the revelation 
of God to man?” and ‘‘Is it right to con- 
ceive of God as personal ?”’ 

If he holds that a negative answer to the 
first leads also to denial of anything akin to 
personality to God, he should at least have 
said more on the point. As it is, the book 
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will remain of no force in regard to the 
strictly Unitarian point of view. The same 
is, of course, the case with ‘ naturalism.” 
But here there is no such fault to be found. 
For a discussion of “ Marcionism” in any 
form cannot but take for granted the possi- 
bility of religion, and even of something 
which shall call itself Christianity. The 
question it raises is not ‘Is a religion possi- 
ble ?”’ but ‘‘ Is Christianity in its older sense 
legitimate on the basis of such evidence as 
we possess ?’’ Mr. Jackson writes, in fact, to 
restate Tertullian’s argument against Mar- 
cion, that even so much of the documents as 
he admitted to be genuine after all his criti- 
cism pointed irresistibly to a supernatural 
Christ. The excursions of Yon Manen and 
others into the field of criticism are good 
evidence that this is felt to be the case 
now. The gist of all lies in the sentence : 

‘*You will have to set aside every Christian 
document belonging to the first century before 
you can maintain that in the primitive Church 
the universal belief was not that the Man Jesus 
was the Divine Christ, that He had brought 
life and salvation to the world, and that in 
proof of this God had raised Him from the 
dead.” 

The object of Canon Foakes-Jackson is 
to urge that the differences to-day between 
individuals are greater than those between 
sects ; that a divided Christendom for three 
centuries has only been possible because 
all religious bodies were at one on funda- 
mental points; and that an agreement to 
differ on points that seemed so important in 
the past ought now to be the aim of all 
who desire to unite in the belief that 
Christianity rests on an historic fact. 

The freshness and stimulating character 
of the book, which is in the best sense 
broad-minded, should attract many readers, 
in spite of its somewhat jerky and unat- 
tractive style. 








King Edward and his Court. 
Escott. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Parts of Mr. Escott’s volume are intended 
not for the critics, but for the general 
_ only ; yet parts will stand any test. 

oreover, but for the sad misprints and 
mispunctuation which disfigure the text, it 
would, given its intention, be a book to 
praise almost without reserve. Dealing 
with difficult personal questions, it is kindly, 
wise, and gay, only far too kind in some 
passages. If, however, Mr. Escott could not 
spare the time to read his proofs with 
minute care, some one should have been 
employed to perform the task, as a bad 
Opinion is given to the reader by many 
passages which are rendered almost unin- 
telligible. 

Among the best work in the volume (and 
it is very good) are the portraits of Lord 
Knollys and of the late Lord Lyons. Of 
lighter portions of the book we may take the 
following about Sir Blundell Maple :— 

‘* His first practical knowledge of horseman- 
ship and insight into breeding, as suited a 
youthful Tory of feudal tastes, was gained as 
nearly as possible on the Hertfordshire spot 
that witnessed the earliest battle in the Wars of 
the Roses. Much conversance with equine 
companions and interests has been found to 
develop a faculty of oracular utterance on the 
small or great affairs of life.” 


Of matters more historical, the account of 


By T. H. 8. 





Rousseau’s visit to London and relations 
with Garrick and Boswell does not profess 
to be new, but is well introduced. Here 
and there Mr. Escott throws some light upon 
matters which have not yet been made clear. 
Dealing, for example, with the relations of 
Lord Randolph Churchill and the Fourth 
Party to Mr. Balfour and other connexions 
of Lord Salisbury, he suggests that while 
‘‘ exceedingly astute gentlemen of the Cecil 
name...may be disposed to use Mr. Churchill 
as an instrument for chastising Mr. 
Balfour,” the position now towards Mr. 
Winston Churchill is what in the eighties 
it was towards his father :— 

‘* Blood is thicker than water. The first 
Churchill found that out in the 1880 period. 
The second may have made the same discovery 
now.” 

Of course there must be in such a book 
plenty of mistakes, or at least what are 
thought misjudgments by any particular 
reader. It is suggested, for example, that 
when Disraeli went to the Lords, Mr. 
Chaplin or Mr. F. H. O’Donnell was a 
possible successor. Although Mr. Escott 
appears to dismiss the latter suggestion as 
a ‘ fantastic speculation ’’ of ‘some English 
Conservatives,’ yet he endorses that with 
regard to Mr. Chaplin, and says that his 
reputation about 1879 was far higher than 
we are inclined to admit. In fact, Mr. 
Chaplin’s position in the House and country 
has been more considerable within the last 
two months than it was before the Conserva- 
tive defeat of April, 1880, on account of the 
thoroughness with which, like Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Mr. Chaplin was temporarily killed 
by Lord Randolph Churchill. Another 
point where we differ concerns Lord Currie, 
who was an excellent private secretary to 
Lord Salisbury, and a good clerk—not 
“Chief Clerk” (p. 70), a very different 
sort of person—and Under-Secretary of 
State, but who failed at Rome to cope 
with M. Barrére. Mr. Escott says that Lord 
Currie ‘‘ showed a decision and tact which 
have written themselves in that chapter of 
international history.” But few English- 
men, if any, would be likely to come out of 
such an encounter with flying colours. 

A most favourable view of Mr. Chamber- 
lain is indicated with much ability, but 
contains a few passages which seem to 
tell the other way. Mr. Escott goes a little 
out of his road to explain that Glad- 
stone’s Irish Land Bill was not thought to 
be “‘ good business” by ‘‘ Englishmen of 
business”; and a passage is quoted from 
Mr. Chamberlain in which he explains that 
his opposition to Home Rule was “only 
relative and conditional. My opposition to 
the Land Bill is absolute.” We cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Escott has in mind the 
similar difficulties as to the present Irish 
Land Bill, but, of course, he avoids party 
politics, and does not say so. When he 
goes on, however, to state, after describ- 
ing Mr. Chamberlain’s reception on 
one occasion at Washington as being 
‘‘ more enthusiastic than had been given to 
any Englishman since Charles Dickens or 
the boy messenger, Jaggers,” we cannot 
but tnink that an element of chaff, or, 
indeed, a little poking of fun, enters into 
the passage, as it does perhaps into the 
statement with regard to Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Balfour: ‘‘The two, in fact, make 





one statesman.” With regard to the future 
relations of the various parts of the Empire, 
Mr. Escott is inclined to support a federa- 
tion which would rest on the enlarge- 
ment of the Privy Council, securing to the 
colonies their representation at Court. But 
any one who knows Australia is aware that 
all such suggestions are scouted there; and 
the plan of relieving the Imperial Legislature 
by enlargement of the functions of the Privy 
Council, which appeals to Mr. Escott, will 
certainly not be countenanced by the 
Australian democracy. Mr. Escott adds, 
‘‘A like body might be created for Ireland.” 
But the Irish Privy Council, which has a 
very real existence, is not a popular body, 
and is as little a safety valve for Irish dis- 
content as the Imperial Privy Council is 
acceptable to Australia. 

Of similar points, we do not agree that 
Lord Salisbury ‘‘shows no more of the 
ancient Cecilian traits in his physiognomy 
than in his politics.’ On the contrary, 
we should have thought that the family 
likeness to Lord Burleigh is close. There 
is an anecdote of Lord Hartington sug- 
gesting that he had made himself a 
favourite in the United States by takin 
from a partner at a ball the nation 
colours and wearing them. The anecdote is 
usually told the other way, as the scene is 
laid in the North and the colours were rebel ; 
but it is in any case probably apocryphal. 
Laere is a passage in which the convict 
system in Tasmania is whitewashed, but at 
the very time suggested the horrors were 
being enacted in the island which led to the 
issue of the transportation Blue-book, and 
ultimately to the discredit and abolition of 
the system. ; 

We do not quite understand what Mr. 
Escott means by stating that the personal 
differences between the late Duke of Marl- 
borough and the present King were ‘‘ unin- 
tentionally prolonged by the Duke’s second 
brother, Lord Randolph Churchill.” It is 
hardly the case that the father of Lady 
Randolph Churchill was a “ financial 
prince.” The third heir to a peerage who 
sided with the then Mr. George Curzon and 
with Mr. Brodrick in their attempt to give 
to peers the option of sitting in the House 
of Commons was not the present Duke of 
Leeds, but the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Lord Carmarthen may have 
had sympathies in the same direction, but 
did not show them prominently. Lady 
Waldegrave never was called or called her- 
self “Lady Carlingford.” An anecdote of 
Count H. Bismarck, which apparently 
belongs to 1883 or 1884, cannot rightly 
include “‘the recently appointed Commander- 
in-Chief, Lord Wolseley.” It is, no doubt, 
merely a mistake in the office which Lord 
Wolseley held at the time. Brighton 
was not a seventeenth-century refuge of 
the French. ‘‘Seventeenth or eighteenth 
century” stands apparently for eighteenth 
or nineteenth. There are several mistakes 
of dates which are to be accounted for by 
the circumstances alluded to above. We 
think that Prince Albert’s camp of 1853 
must have been Chobham rather than Alder- 
shot, or else the date is wrong. A few 
mistakes in French are also due to insuf- 
ficient revision of proofs. The title of the 
famous tune about Marlborough is doubly 
a casein point; and asalon should hardly be 
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described as ‘“‘ précieuse.” ‘‘ Pallaki”’ isa 
bad misprint for M. Pallain, the Governor 
of the Bank of France. Galliffet is mis- 
spelt, but this is almost inevitable, even 
in France. ‘‘1806’’ is a curious year in 
which to find Mr. Edward Stanhope Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. There are 
a few errors, apparently caused by similarity 
of sound, such as “one hundred Jines of 
railway in India” at the time of the Mutiny, 
probably for miles. The gentleman who 
appears here twice in the text and once in 
the index as “Mr. William Beckett” is 
commonly called Mr. Ernest Beckett; and 
the list of those who are supposed to co- 
operate with him and Mr. Winston Churchill 
contains at least one of their strongest 
. yr Another slip makes Charles I. 

ive in 1663; and there are a good many 
mistakes in the index, which involve the 
misspelling of such names as Colburn, the 
publisher, and Mr. Henry Calcraft, to 
quote only two instances we have not seen 
noted by the daily press. In one passage 
of the text Abraham Hayward appears as 
‘* Haywood,”’ but is right in several others. 
In the index M. Barrére, who is right in 
the text, is disfigured. We have no doubt 
that Mr. Escott’s book will reach a second 
edition, as it cannot but please the public. 
We hope that a competent person will be 
set to correct all the errors which we have 
mentioned, and the many others which care- 
ful reperusal of the text will show. The 
book is one which a small amount of work 
of this mechanical kind would make 
extremely interesting and amusing, and 
which, even as it is, may be heartily com- 
mended. 











NEW NOVELS. 


Castle Omeragh. By F. Frankfort Moore. 
(Constable & Co.) 


Tue author will lose none of his popularity 
by this well-conceived and carefully elabo- 
rated contribution to historical romance. 
The main action lies on the west coast of 
Ireland, and the time between the massacre 
of Drogheda perpetrated by the troops of 
Cromwell and his check by General O'Neill 
before Clonmel. The hero, Walter Faweett, 
younger son of the owner of Castle Omeragh, 
tells the story in his own person, though 
his language is edited into modern English. 
He introduces himself as three-parts a 
Quaker, but towards the end of the narrative 
he avers :— 


‘*Despite the admiration which I still have 
for the precepts of George Fox, this is my firm 
belief. War is a horror, but it had its origin in 
Heaven, and it retains some of those elements 
which pertain to the place of its birth.” 


Here we seem to see the influence on our 
author of recent events, and perhaps the pre- 
sent fashion is responsible for his depicting 
the hero as a successful gazer into a crystal 
pyramid. He introduces sufficient love- 
making ofa dainty and sober kind, and plenty 
of adventure, with a seasoning of the 
horrors of war. According to Mr. Frankfort 
Moore the devil-may-care, boastful, thrift- 
less, jovial, Sporting Irish squire of the 
Regency period dated back to 1649 at least, 
as exemplified by the heroine’s father 
O’Brian, whose ways and talk furnish much 
of the humour which lightens the narrative. 





In. God’s Good Time. 

(Grant Richards.) 
In its serial form this exciting story was 
a ‘Great Domestic Drama by the Authors 
of ‘Hush-Money,’” so that the authorship 
involves the mystery either of former 
plurality becoming present unity or of past 
unity manifested as plurality. We do not 
adopt the description ‘‘domestic drama.” 
The motive is to adumbrate the kind of 
imbroglio which might occur if a very rich 
Englishman were of low origin and criminal 
saloning and were assisted in schemes of 
revenge and ambition by a female criminal 
personating a leader of society, and by a 
goodly array of remarkable coincidences. 
As the title implies, Providence eventually 
rewards those virtuous characters who have 
not been sacrificed to the plot with a due 
regard to the exigencies of sensational 
fiction. The rapid succession of incidents 
is unfolded with some skill, and there is a 
certain amount of humour in the delinea- 
tion of the valet, who is an amateur 
detective endowed with powers of induc- 
tion not too superhuman, and of the 
“money king’s” sister, who, amongst 
the extravagant splendour and luxury of 
high society, sighs —as deeply as her 
costume permits—for raw onions, tripe, and 
slatternly ease. 


By Marie Leighton. 





The Machinations of Janet. By Sarah Tytler. 
(Long.) 
JANET’s machinations were in some measure 
connected with an unclaimed inheritance 
and a missing heir; but this part of the 
story arouses only a languid interest. Its 
real merit is that it presents an amusing 
icture of middle-class domestic life marked 
- a good nature and an accuracy of detail 
not altogether usual in fiction of this descrip- 
tion. Janet herself, the born housewife and 
universal friend of order, is a delightful 
person to read about, but we are not certain 
that she would have been equally pleasant 
to live with, and the author does not suc- 
ceed in convincing us that either servants or 
guests would have found her house a par- 
ticularly desirable place of abode. 





His Heart’s Desire. By Katharine S. Mac- 
quoid. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Tus story furnishes a melancholy illustra- 
tion of the truism that painstaking industry 
and conscientious study of the period chosen 
are wholly insufficient for the production 
of a good historical novel. The early 
years of Richelieu form its theme, and a 
multitude of well-known characters are 
introduced; but only their names convey 
any suggestion of interest, and the puppets 
to which these belong are of a singularly 
undeceptive nature, controlled by wires of 
which we never lose sight. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the book will appeal to 
young more than to mature readers. 





Thoroughbreds. 
mann.) 
WE have read this book with a pleasure 
that will be shared by all who take an 
interest in horees and horse-racing. Those 
who, like the good folk of the village 
described in the first chapter, look upon 
racing as the very devil, pa the trainer and 


By W. A. Fraser. (Heine- 





his men as outcasts to be pitied but shunned, 
will probably pause at the title and decide 
to go no further. But there is an open 
frankness in the title and the form of dedi- 
cation which will attract as much as repel, 
It is true that the author’s style becomes 
occasionally involved, and then displays the 
worst failings of one or two of our repre- 
sentative English novelists. It is also true 
that we have met his characters before in 
many a melodrama on many a stage. But 
with all its familiar incidents and all its 
faults of style, the story has a freshness 
and attractiveness which will appeal to the 
racing man and woman and the lover of 
horses, in spite of the peculiar patois of the 
American turf which pervades it. They 
manage these things differently in America, 
and we imagine that the distinguished Eng- 
lish trainer Mr. John Porter would hardly 
think of trying to win the Derby in the way 
in which his namesake in this novel wins 
the great race at Brooklyn. That is, how- 
ever, a detail with which we need not 
quarrel in view of the general interest of 
the story, which is well sustained through- 
out. 


Mansell’s Millions. By Anne Elliot. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

MANsELL was one of those soured and 
desperately eccentric millionaires who were 
wont to roam at large through the fiction of 
an earlier day. Influenced, apparently, by 
no other motive than an inveterate objection 
to doing anything like anybody else. he 
chose to keep his only son, the legal heir to 
all his ail, in ignorance of the relation- 
ship between them, and took pleasure in 
exhibiting him to the world in the character 
of a humble dependent, picked, as he grace- 
fully explained to his acquaintances, out of 
the gutter. However, all came right on 
Mansell’s death, and his son soon found him- 
self the accepted and apparently contented 
suitor of a lady by whom he had previously 
been rather uncivilly rejected. Though the 
central conception of the story is highly 
extravagant, there is merit in some of the 
by-play. The millionaire’s disappointed 
sister-in-law and niéces especially are de- 
scribed with humour and without undue 
bitterness. 








The Gap in the Garden. By Vanda Wathen- 

Bartlett. (Lane.) 
Tus sketch of a pathetically disturbing 
episode in the lives of two orphan sisters 
evinces sufficient command of style and 
power of depicting character vividly to make 
one resent the choice of so unpleasant a 
subject. The younger sister is the only 
thoroughly wholesome character in the book, 
and she is not sufficiently interesting and 

rominent to counteract the depression pro- 
Sok by her imperious sister, a beautiful, 
passionate woman maimed by a fracture of 
the hip, and consequently irritable; their 
intolerably cantankerous maiden aunt; 
their cousin, a young man of considerable 
self-assurance and animalism; an invalid 
author, not conspicuously sane, whose 
sullen servant Kirsteen all along displays 
symptoms of dangerous lunacy; and a 
specialist in surgery who is rather a prig. 
The central problem of the study may be 
indicated in the author’s own words: ‘‘ His 
mind came back with a sickening jar from 
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the flushed beauty of her face to her 
pody’s crookedness.” The author has 
displayed considerable skill and insight in 
the treatment of this painful and delicate 
theme, and in putting through their evolu- 
tions the very awkward squad she has 
chosen to enlist. Some of the dialogue is 
bright and humorous, and there are two 
or three engrossing situations. There is a 
little too much attempt to give definite 
verbal expression to the unuttered thoughts 
of the characters—a method which must 
destroy the illusion that they have objective 
existence. It is to be hoped that a writer 
of such promise will give up such manner- 
isms as “‘ love-of-heart,” ‘‘ ache-of-failure,” 
“lust-of-fight.” The choice of the title, 
apart from its alliterativeness, is explained 
as follows :— 

‘*Dreamily she recalled her making of the 
gap. She had said to let in God to the close 
seclusion of their hedged-in lawns; and some- 
thing had come with a mighty rush into their 
quiet lives and quiet garden—something that 
“nae and thrilled with life and strength...... 

ut was it God?” 


The Legatee. By Alice Prescott Smith. 
(Boston, U.S., Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; 
London, Gay & Bird.) 


Tue difficulty of formulating an opinion 
being proverbial, the publishers present us 
with one ready made. Thus in the present 
— they tell us, among other things, 
at 

“the novel is marked throughout with much 
intensity of feeling, excellent dialogue, great 
rapidity of narration, and a wealth of incident. 
It is entirely modern, and its air of sincerity is 
a relief from a great deal of the fiction of the 
last few years. As the author's first book it has 
power that augurs well for its success.” 


To drive this home we are also given the 
author’s photograph, her age, ancestry, and 
antecedents, and the interesting fact that 
several of her short stories have appeared 
in various magazines. Evidently tho pub- 
lishers consider that, unlike good wine, good 
literature requires a deal of “ push.” After 
such an introduction it is something of a 
surprise to find that ‘The Legatee’ is really 
no worse than 99 per cent. of the increasing 
flood of novels which now reaches us from 
across the Atlantic. In some ways, were 
it not for its painfully “‘ intense’ style, it 
would be good. It relates how “‘ a Southerner 
inherits a lumber-mill in a Wisconsin town, 
and with it the legacy of his uncle’s relations 
to the townspeople, which were not always 
friendly”’ (again we quote from the obliging 
sme ar A forest fire, introduced inci- 

entally, is well described, the plot is not 
devoid of interest, and the characterization 
of some of the ‘‘ townspeople” is well done. 
In fact, the publishers do the author an 
injustice in believing that her book requires 
their fulsome recommendations, which seem 
likely to retard an otherwise respectable 


popularity. 








THE STUDY OF PLATO, 


The Republic of Plato. Edited, with Criti- 
cal Notes, Commentary, and Appendices, by 
James Adam. Vols. I. and II. (Cambridge, 
University Press.)—It is not too much to say 
of Mr. Adam’s edition of the ‘ Republic,’ of 
which the first two volumes lie before us, that 
it is a notable achievement, worthy of the best 





traditions of Cambridge scholarship. Without 
casting any reflection upon the well-known 
Oxford edition by Jowett and Campbell, which 
has long held its place as the only full English 
commentary on the ‘ Republic,’ we believe 
that the commentary which Mr. Adam has 
produced is decidedly superior both in point 
of pure scholarship and in point of philo- 
sophical exposition. To be competent for his 
task, an editor of the ‘ Republic’ needs to be 
well versed not only in philosophy and general 
culture, but alsoin philological matters, in all 
that concerns Plato’s style and language, and 
in the lore of Platonic codices. Mr. Adam 
had practice on some of the lesser books— 
the ‘ Apology’ and the ‘ Protagoras ’—before 
he ventured on this magnum opus; and in a 
critical edition of the text of the ‘ Republic,’ 
published in 1897, he gave evidence of his 
capacity for undertaking this department, at 
least, of the work. How far he will succeed 
with the further task of expounding the subject- 
matter of the ‘ Republic’ in its historical and 
philosophical significance, and investigating 
the texture of its literary form, is a matter 
upon which we may not venture to decide 
until further evidence is forthcoming; and 
that evidence, we trust, will shortly be 
furnished in the shape of a third volume of 
introductory essays which Mr. Adam promises, 
For a general analysis and exposition of the 
argument of the dialogue it would be hard 
to beat Nettleship’s admirable ‘ Leotures’ ; 
there are few scholars who can write so sug- 
gestively and well. But wedo not imagine that 
Mr. Adam will attempt to rival Nettleship; 
we presume that his aim will be rather to 
supplement him, and that he will deal most 
fully with the points— and they are not 
a few—which Nettleship and the rest of the 
English expositors have passed over most 
lightly. We shall await with interest what 
Mr. Adam has to say, for example, on such a 
matter asthe ‘‘ unity’’ of the ‘ Republic’; and 
we hope that he may find room in his conclud- 
ing volume to tell us more fully what he thinks 
about the relation in which the ‘ Republic’ 
stands towards the dialogues of the ‘‘later 
Platonism.”’ 

That Mr. Adam has performed his task with 
the utmost zeal and industry is attested by 
every page of his commentary. He has made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with all the 
literature bearing, even remotely, upon his 
subject. There is probably nothing in the 
shape of treatise or ‘* programm ”’ or scattered 
note which has escaped his vigilance; so his 
commentary may be accepted as thoroughly 
up to date, and exhaustive in its range. At 
the same time he bears the burden of his learn- 
ing lightly, and has sifted his material with 
such care that his information is always lucidly 
conveyed. Marked independence of judgment 
is, indeed, a feature of all his writing; 
and when he differs in opinion from others he 
does not scruple to say so in decidedly emphatic 
terms. Critics of the Dutch school, above 
all, such as Liebhold and Herwerden and 
Hartman, most insatiable of gloss-hunters, 
meet with short shrift from him. 

In his treatment of the text Mr. Adam 
appears to have grown decidedly more con- 
servative during the five years that have 
elapsed since the publication of his former 
critical edition. A number of the cor- 
rections which he then adopted are here 
abandoned, and a strong disposition is shown 
to adhere to the traditional text, even at the 
cost of considerable violence to the language. 
In a publication of the present kind, which 
bids fair to become the standard English 
edition, the editor is, we believe, well 
advised in adopting this attitude of strict 
conservatism. Conjectural emendations, un- 
supported by any manuscript evidence, are, 
we think, out of place in a work of this cha- 
racter. There are, no doubt, a few exceptions ; 
put that this is the correct general principle 





must be maintained. Consequently, we. 
commend Mr. Adam’s candour in reverting 
to the manuscripts, even where it seemed to 
be at his own expense. Thus at 521 C, where 
a&yovea appeared in the recension of 1897, 
the traditional text is now restored; and at 
621 D the conjectural bmepexwoow is no longer 
allowed to displace imyperwou.v. There still 
remain, however, several notable instances in 
which the editor persists in deserting the 
reading of the manuscripts. One of these is 
507 B, where xar’ iSéav is changed to Kal idéav; 
and although this change is vigorously 
defended in the note and Appendix ad loc., 
we are not yet convinced that it is not one 
of those corrections which Mr. Adam himself 
is fond of terming ‘‘neat but needless.’’ 
Another case where the principle of con- 
servative caution is rashly deserted occurs in 
503 C, where a bold transposition of the 
words kat veavixol......dvavolas is adopted in 
the text: it is probable enough that trans- 
position is required, but it is by no means so 
certain that the right order of the words is 
here restored. Again, in 608 A, where the 
reading of the manuscripts (aic0due0a) 
is certainly corrupt, it is very doubtful 
whether the editor has hit on the right 
restoration in dxpoagduefa. On the other 
hand, at 411 B éréywv is retained in preference 
to the very plausible conjecture émtyéwv, 
which is described as ‘‘attractive, but not 
quite convincing.’’ At 476 A arAjAwyv is 
defended, as against Badham’s ingenious 
GAA» a&AAwv, on the ground that the inter- 
communion of ideas was a genuine tenet of 
middle Platonism. Stumpf’s explanation, 
that nothing more need be implied than the 
inherence of a plurality of ideas in one 
common object, is somewhat too brusquely 
set aside. In 453 D there is a transposition 
suggested in the notes which does not greatly 
commend itself to our judgment; and in the pre- 
ceding chapter (452 E) it is a little surprising, 
in view of the discussion in the Appendix ad 
loc., that the editor should acquiesce in the 
suspicious ornodpevos, which is left undis- 
turbed. Other passages where it seems to us 
that the solutions supplied are not wholly 
satisfactory are 488 D, 515 B, 521 C; but this 
is not the place to discuss the issues in 
question. For a sample of excellent comment 
we may refer to the note on 529 C-D, and to 
the convincing defence in Appendix ad loc. 
of the manuscript text as against Badham’s 
tempting 6c’ wrwv, 560 C. 

It is in the appendixes that the discussions at 
length of the main textual problems are to be 
found. There are some sixty-seven appendixes 
in all, and they form a most important and 
valuable feature of the work, containing, 
besides the textual discussions, studies more 
or less extensive of vexed or weighty questions 
of literary and philosophical interest. Thus 
Appendix I. to Book VIII. occupies nearly 
fifty pages with an exhaustive treatise on the 
‘Nuptial Number,’ reproducing, in a revised 
form, the arguments and conclusions pub- 
lished some years ago by Mr. Adam ina clever 
essay on the subject. Other matters thus 
dealt with are the similes of the line and the 
cave, the astronomieal myth in Book X. (with 
diagrams of the spindle and whorl), Plato’s 
dialectic, and the literary connexion between 
the ‘Republic’ and the ‘Ecclesiazusee’ of 
Aristophanes. The Appendix to Book V., in 
which this last question is treated, strikes us 
as especially well done: all the available evi- 
dence is marshalled with skill and clearness, 
and the inferences are stated impartially and 
with due scientific caution. 

In his interpretation of Plato’s meta- 
physics Mr. Adam seems inclined to adopt a 
rigidly non-speculative attitude. He prefers 
Aristotle to Lotze as an interpreter of 
Platenism, and refuses to go a step beyond 
the written word—at least, in the way of 
evaporating the concrete reality of the tran- 
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scendent Idea. A sentence or two of quota- 
tion must suffice :-— 

“ The ‘Republic,’ as I interpret it, nowhere indi- 
cates that the Ideas are only thoughts, whether 
of the divine or human mind, and lends no support 
whatever to any of the‘ mildere Auslegungen’ by 
means of which certain modern philosophers try to 
reconcile their own doctrines with those of Plato.” 
—Vol. ii. p. 169. 

“Those critics who deny the transcendence of 
the Platonic ideas are compelled to discredit the 
authority of Aristotle, who assures us that the 
Ideas were ywpiorai.” —Id., p. 170, 

“ Only by employing the methods of Procrustes can 

we force Plato into the habiliments of modern 
philosophy.” —Jb. 
Evidently the thesis so elaborately maintained 
by the erudite M. Lutoslawski has not yet 
made a convert of Mr. Adam, who prefers his 
‘*eagle’’ unchained, even at the risk of com- 
witting himself to ‘‘ poetical absurdities.’’ 
Yet let us warn Mr. Adam that literalism in 
the interpretation of prophetical Scriptures 
may easily be carried so far as to become a 
vice. However, it is the language of the 
‘Republic,’ and not the inner spirit of 
Platonism, with which Mr. Adam is here 
concerned. 

We must not conclude this notice without a 
word of praise for the indexes furnished in 
vol. ii. In addition to matter of the usual 
kind they contain very serviceable lists of 
errors in the manuscripts, carefully classified, 
and of the places where the reading of this 
edition differs from that of the codex Paris A. 
Almost the only error of printing we have 
noticed is Oéudos in the note on p. 117, 
vol. i. 

The Theory of Education in Plato’s Republic. 
By J. E, Adamson. (Sonnenschein.)—The 
interest of Mr. Adamson’s book lies mainly 
in the applications of Platonic theory to pre- 
sent-day needs which it contains. Mr. Adam- 
son is himself a practical teacher; he has 
studied his Plato under the guidance of 
Jowett, Nettleship, and Bosanquet; and he 
has bestowed, evidently, much thought on the 
theory of education in its wider aspects. The 
title of the book, however, is somewhat mis- 
leading, since the exposition is almost wholly 
occupied with Plato’s scheme of primary edu- 
cation, as contained in ‘ Republic’ ii.-iv. It 
might, in fact, be conveniently used as a com- 
panion volume to Mr. Bosanquet’s ‘ Education 
of the Young in the Republic of Plato.’ As 
illustrative of Plato’s treatment of the Homeric 
gods, Mr. Adamson has some interesting 
remarks on the modern teacher’s position 
towards Bible stories. ‘‘ For us, as teachers,”’ 
he writes (p. 40), 

“the question of the historical truth of any part 
of that [Biblical] narrative cannot arise, still less 
of its logical and ethical truth. No conscientious 
schoolmaster would care to sow the seeds of scepti- 
cism or even doubt.” 
But why cannot such questions arise? And 
might it not happen that a conscientious 
schoolmaster was a consciertious Unitarian or 
Agnostic? In chap. iv. Mr. Adamson supplies 
a useful discussion of the dangers of the imita- 
tive habit in the young; in chap. vii., on 
‘Gymnastic,’ the psychological grounds on 
which the intimate connexion between physical 
culture and character-training is based are 
clearly set forth; and another helpful piece of 
- psychology is provided in explanation of the 
control of impulse in chap. xi. The study of 
the ‘Republic’ ought to be of great value to 
every practical teacher, because, as Mr. Adam- 
son observes, ‘‘it compels the reader to look 
behind the details of a curriculum for their 
justification ’’ (p. 93); and because, also, of the 
striking contrast between Plato’s view that 
the welfare of the State is the end of educa- 
tion and the distinctively utilitarian and 
individualistic standpoint of the present age 
(p. 177). 

Le Dieu de Platon. Par Pierre Bovet. 

(Geneva, Kiindig.)—This disscrtation possesses 





considerable merit. Thestyle isclear and the 
subject-matter well arranged; and although 
the writer is seemingly ignorant of much of 
the work done by English Platonists, his 
knowledge of the continental literature of his 
subject is adequate. M. Bovet follows Weil 
and Gomperz in adopting Lutoslawski’s con- 
clusions as to the order and dates of the 
Platonic dialogues; and, what is still more 
important, he accepts the same writer’s 
account of Plato’s metaphysic. The Ideas in 
the later Platonism 

‘fare no longer real substances existing, outside 
of individual objects and a thinking mind, in a 
transcendent region...... they are notions of the 
hilosopher’s soul rendered perfect by his dia- 
ectical toil.” 

This sentence sufficiently indicates M. Bovet’s 
point of view. Whether this interpretation 
of the revised theory is wholly consistent with 
certain statements in the ‘ Parmenides,’ and 
how far it is distinguishable from Socratic 
conceptualism, are questions conveniently 
ignored. M. Bovet, in fact, makes no attempt 
to establish the truth of the positions he 
assumes ; they remain pure assumptions to 
the end. Yet, although we may disagree with 
his account of the later Platonism, the mere 
fact of distinguishing an earlier and a later 
phase gives him an advantage over pre- 
decessors who failed to make this essential 
distinction. The theological problem with 
which this essay is specially concerned is 
thus formulated: Is God identical with the 
Supreme Idea, or is he above the Ideas, or 
below them, or beside them? M. Bovet dis- 
cusses in order the various answers given to 
this complex question by M. Brochard, M. 
Couturat, and others. The special merit of 
his treatment lies, as we have already hinted, 
in the fact that he recognizes the fallacy of 
ascribing to the Plato of the ‘ Phzdo’ a view 
which may be true only for the Plato of the 
‘Timeeus.’ The positive conclusions at which 
he arrives are, firstly, that the questions stated 
have no meaning for the earlier phase of 
Platonism, in which the philosophy is wholly 
unadulterated with theological notions and 
God has no place ; and, secondly, that in the 
later phase God is introduced—for the first 
time in the history of philosophy—as a prin- 
ciple of philosophical explanation, in the form 
of the perfect Soul in which reside the Ideas. 
Thus M. Bovet would have us believe that 
Plato’s theological views underwent a ‘ pro- 
found transformation’’ in the years that 
followed the writing of the ‘ Republic.’ This 
is possible; but that it is possible, as M. 
Bovet suggests, that Xenophon had something 
to do with that transformation we can by no 
means admit. M. Bovet’s original suggestions 
are not all so unhappy as this, although the 
present essay would not lead us to suppose 
that his forte is originality. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


An attractive book is the reissue in two 
volumes of Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography (Con- 
stable), edited by Mr. Roger Ingpen, illustrated 
with some admirable portraits, and in every 
way handsomely got up. The ‘ Autobiography’ 
certainly deserves a place in every well- 
ordered library. As the introduction says, 
we noticed it at length in 1850, and again in 
1860, when we gave Thornton Hunt’s additions, 
here reproduced, full meed of praise. When 
the book first appeared Douglas Jerrold pub- 
lished a letter in our columns concerning the 
author. ‘‘ Pity that his ink,’’ he wrote, ‘so 
very sweet in every other page of his Auto- 
biography, should suddenly curdle in the page 
dramatic.’”’ This cloying sweetness, which is 
felt by the latest of critics, and a repetition 
of things too well known, were the two things 
which we urged against the author. The one 
charge may be condoned, the other has no 
weight in the present age. And Hunt’scharm, 





which we always recognized with gratitude, is 
a lasting quality. His mere friendships keep 
his book alive and make it a storehouse of 
good things. His reputation since his death 
has suffered unduly from Dickens’s regrettable 
and regretted use of his personality in ‘ Bleak 
House.’ His prose and poetry, both over- 
shadowed by the work of greater masters whom 
he loved, yet have educated many by their taste 
and imagination, ‘‘ numb’ring good intellects,”’ 
if ‘‘ now seldom por’d on.’’ Hunt deserves a 
greater repute than he has, and ought long ago 
to have had a place in the ‘‘English Men of 
Letters’’ series. We hope that these excellent 
volumes will lead more readers into the varied 
pleasance of his works. The best part of 
Mr, Ingpen’s labour is contained in some 
useful appendixes and an extensive biblio- 
graphy of Hunt’s writings. The notes are 
brief and sensible. Accuracy would demand 
a few more corrections of Hunt, but none of 
importance. 


Expédition des ‘‘ Almugavares,’’ ou Routiers 
Catalans en Orient de l’An 1302 a l’An 1311, 
By Gustave Schlumberger. (Paris, Plon.)— 
M. Schlumberger has made a short digression 
from the epoch of Basil II. and his successors, 
in order to give the general public a plain 
narrative account, without any learned appa- 
ratus, of one of the most extraordinary and 
terrible episodes of the later Middle Ages, 
the expedition of the Catalan Company to the 
Eastern Empire. He tells vigorously and well 
the story of the ‘‘strange, romantic, heroic, 
barbarous, and bloody Odyssey ’’ of this army 
of Spanish mercenaries—how they fought and 
pillaged and massacred on classic soil, and 
finally founded a Spanish duchy in the city of 
Pericles. The persons of this curious drama 
were men of North Spain, chiefly Catalans, 
who had served in Sicily, and, on losing their 
occupation through the Peace of Calatabellota 
in 1302, formed themselves into a Company under 
the illustrious ‘‘ fils dudiable’’ Roger de Flor, 
and went to the East to serve the Emperor 
Andronicus Palzeologus against the Turks. 
Their adventures and military exploits have 
been recorded by a brilliant and truthful his- 
torian, who was one of themselves, Ramon 
Muntaner, whose book bears comparison with 
the earlier and more famous relation of another 
Eastern adventure, Villehardouin’s history 
of the Fourth Crusade. The story was told 
after Muntaner by Fr. de Moncada in a 
work which became a Spanish classic. M. 
Schlumberger has, of course, studied the 
Greek notices of the Catalan invasion in 
the histories of Pachymeres and Nicephorus 
Gregoras, but his main source is Muntaner, 
of whose candour and truthfulness he has 
justly formed a high opinion. There is one 
tantalizing lacuna in our knowledge of this 
remarkable expedition. Between 1305 and 
1309 some bands of the company made strenuous 
attempts to sack the monasteries of Mount 
Athos. Their imaginations were haunted by 
the treasures which were supposed to have 
been accumulated by the monks. But of these 
attacks we have only vague notices. The 
most interesting is preserved in a biography 
of Daniel, the abbot of the Slavonic monastery 
of Chalandari. This document states that 
Chalandari was transformed into a fortress, to 
resist the attacks of the Catalans, for three 
years and three months, and the resistance 
was successful. No monuments of the Spanish 
Terror areto be found in South-Eastern Europe; 
the company was entirely a force of destruc- 
tion, and even at Athens no vestige remains 
to remind us of the Catalan duchy, which 
endured for eighty years, the chief historical 
result of the amazing expedition which has 
found a new and skilful chronicler in M. 
Schlumberger. 

Tue ‘ Cambridge Edition,’ in one volume, of 
Pope (Boston and New York, Houghton, M ifflin 
& Co.), edited by H. W. Boynton, is a thing 
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which we have long wanted. The poems are 
arranged in chronological order, and the trans- 
lations from Homer, apart from the parts of 
the Odyssey not by Pope, are also included. 
A few notes and a sketch of Pope’s life com- 
plete a satisfactory and compact edition. 


Life in the Mercantile Marine, by Charles 
Protheroe (Lane), is not at all the sort of 
thing that one associates with the imprint 
of the Bodley Head, except that it is 
prettily bound and well printed. We cannot 
honestly commend it, either to those who 
know the life of the mercantile marine or to 
those who seek to know it. It will disappoint 
the first-named kind of reader, because he 
knows well how good such a book might be; it 
will dissatisfy the second kind of reader be- 
cause there is next to nothing ‘‘ to”’ it, as the 
Down-Easters say ; it is as tame as a Channel 
crossing, and less invigorating. The author 
makes a feature of a sort of facetious 
familiarity with his readers, well calculated 
to bore most folk. He is fond of using ridicu- 
lous words like ‘‘hum-drumity,’”’ and would 
appear to think his sin condoned when hedged 
by inverted commas. The book is full of 
insipid little anecdotes of this sort, put for- 
ward with every circumstance of originality 
and verisimilitude :— 

“A boy making his first voyage was ordered aloft 
by an officer to stow the mizzen royal. When he 
had proceeded half-a-dozen ratlines up the rigging 
his heart failed him, and he stood still, looking 
dubiously up at it [sic 7]. The officer, catching sight of 
him, shouted : ‘ Now then, boy, hurry up there, or 

ou ‘ll have the wind blowing that sail away.’ The 

y, looking down piteously, said, ‘If you please, 

sir, let it blow away, and father will pay for it when 
we get home,’ ” 
There are anecdotes of that sort, and some 
worse, on every other page. The present re- 
viewer has spent years aboard sailing ships of 
the mercantile marine, and he is surprised that 
any merchant-service officer should have made 
the remark quoted here with reference to ‘‘ the 
wind blowing that sail away.’’ A sailor could 
hardly use those words if he tried. His tongue 
would jib at them. The point is, perhaps, a 
trivial one. It would not be touched upon 
if the balance of the book were of a sort to 
redeem such trite insipidity as this. 


THE Maemillan Company publish A Fight 
for the City, by Mr. Alfred Hodder. It relates 
a campaign in New York against Tammany, 
and will interest all who concern themselves 
with problems of prostitution and police. It 
is brightly written. 


Love and a Cottage, by Keble Howard (Grant 
Richards), the adventures of a honeymoon 
couple, is likely to be popular. The fun is of 
the broad character, though a few touches 
show that the author might be more subtle 
if he chose. Mr. John Hassall has provided 
some clever illustrations. 


St. Catharine's College. By the Bishop of 
Bristol. ‘‘ College Histories.’’ (Robinson & 
Co.)—The foundation of St. Catharine’s has 
never been a rich one, and the smallness of its 
numbers enables Dr. Browne to go into the 
individual lives, habits, and controversies of 
its more distinguished members, and thus we 
get the atmosphere of the times he writes 
of, especially the seventeenth century. St, 
Catharine’s has always had a distinctly theo- 
logical tone, and it is not surprising that its 
most flourishing days were “‘ the golden age 
of Anglicanism,’’ the seventeenth century. 
Except for the poet Shirley, who deserves, we 
think, rather more attention than the bishop 
devotes to him, the younger Oliver Cromwell, 
and Lord Cutts, ‘‘ the Salamander,’’ the most 
noted names are those of great Churchmen. 
Overall, whose ‘Convocation Book’ is known 
to students; Lightfoot, the charming Puritan 
(and Erastian) of ‘ Horse Hebraicse ’ ; and Off- 
spring Blackall all hailed from the little col- 
lege which possessed the site once occupied 





by the famous Hobson. In 1651 it is said that 
the Puritan Knowles, who had been tutor, 
found forty - seven of his former pupils at 
St. Catharine’s members of Parliament and of 
the Assembly of Divines. The most curious 
thing about the college is that it should have 
nourished the two protagonists of the Ban- 
gorian controversy, Benjamin Hoadly and 
Thomas Sherlock. As Dr. Browne says: ‘‘ Each 
was Third Wrangler, each was Fellow of St. 
Catharine’s, each was Bishop of Bangor and 
Bishop of Salisbury, and they died in the same 
year.’”’ The bishop relates a story of their 
early rivalry which is too good to omit :— 

“Sherlock was complimented by the tutor for 

the excellence of his rendering of a passage of 
a Greek author in a college lecture. As the under- 
graduates passed out of the lecture-room, Hoadly 
said to Sherlock, ‘Where did you get the crib?’ 
Sherlock retorted, ‘ The only crib in college is yours, 
and you never lend any one anything.’” 
Of one or two more modern members the 
bishop tells interesting facts. The first attempt 
at the formation of a school of mining and 
engineering in the University was made by 
Temple Chevallier, once Tutor of St. Catha- 
rine’s. Of Dr. Corrie, afterwards Master of 
Jesus, the bishop says neatly :— 

“He always spoke with a certain modest pride 
of the fact that he had never had more than one 
lung ; and he refused to be coerced into wrapping 
up when the winds were cold.” 

Of the same great character two other good 
stories are told. In reply to questions of the 
Commission of 1871, he wrote :— 

“T trust yourGrace will forgive me the expres- 
sion of my fear lest the Commission under which 

our Grace and others have consented to act should 
S found an inconvenient precedent for the Majesty 
of the People when, a few years hence, they come 
to issue their Commission of Enquiry into the 
Properties and Incomes of the Nobility and Gentry 
of England.” 

Again, in 1877 he replies to similar questions, 
asking the writer to state the needs of the 
University :— 

“TI trust the Commissioners will excuse me for 

stating it to be my opinion that the present 
chief need of the University is exemption from 
the disturbing power of Royal or Parliamentary Com- 
missions.” 
The bishop’s love of humour makes the book 
very good reading, and it is interesting to 
learn this of a well-known figure of recent 
Cambridge :— 

“Dr. Lumby was a man of remarkable power 
of muscle. He could do almost what he liked 
with pokers, breaking them if they would break, 
and winding them round his arm if they would 
not,” 

A noble ideal for divinity professors to be 
able to do what they like with pokers ! 


Country Rambles. By W. Percival Westell. 
(Drane.)—Since the days of Gilbert White 
there have never been lacking enthusiasts to 
sing the praises of the country, and to devote 
themselves to recording its sights and sounds 
and mysteries. Waterton was one of the most 
pleasant writers in this kind, and to-day their 
name is legion. Mr. Westell does not rely 
upon any graces of style or originality of 
thought. He is content to print his diary for 
the year 1900, in the hope, no doubt, that he 
will find appreciation among kindred spirits. 
These notes were made about the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Albans, and are minute and 
faithful. On one occasion we have the record 
of a stroll of more than eight hours by country 
lanes. Here beats the heart of the worshipper 
of nature so warmly that we have not the 
desire to be too critical. Mr. Westell will 
take you forth, note which way the wind 
blows each day of the year, acquaint you if it 
be hot or cold, enumerate the birds he hears 
singing and the birds he sees, rattle you off a 
list of flowers in bloom, and generally bid you 
use your eyes and ears. This is a wholesome 
discipline, and may very well be a pleasure 
also. Yet the diary might have been edited 





and abridged with advantage. There is no 
good ‘purpose served, for example, in devoting 
some eight pages to a ‘ Visit to the Zoological 
Gardens,’ and such remarks as ‘‘ The Tawny 
Eagle is well worth studying, whilst the 
Slaty Buzzard is a lovely bird.’’ This is 
surely the very dregs of commonplace. There 
is, however, an interesting résumé of recent 
observations on the cuckoo and her bad 
habits. But Mr. Westell does not mention 
the theory of the hawk-like shape of the bird, 
which is now commonly received. He refuses 
also to class the yellow bunting among the 
song - birds, which, we suppose, is why he 
chronicles in August and September the robin 
as the only songster. It is time, by the way, 
that the translation of the yellow bunting’s 
song as ‘fA little bit of bread and no 
cheese’’ was abandoned. Surely it is rather 
‘Kiss me quick, quick, quick, and go, 
ple-ease.’’ Mr. Westell’s favourite songster, 
he tells us, is the skylark. We must not 
dispute about tastes. Yet to some ears, in 
spite of much poetry, the skylark’s voice is 
metallic, whereas what can rival the variety 
and generosity of the thrush, the liquid 
richness of the blackbird, or the high spirits 
of the chaffinch ? 
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Gian | Les Affirmations de la Conscience Moderne, 

r. . 


History and Biography. 

Duviquet (G.), Héliogabale, 3fr. 50. 
Fabre (F.), Ma Jeunesse, 3fr. 50. 
Gautier (F.), Charles Baudelaire, 3fr. 50. 
Gorce (P. de la), Histoire du Second Empire, Vol. 6, 8fr. 
Hermant (A.), Confession d’un Enfant da’Hier, 3fr. 50. 
Rabel (A.), Le Maréchal Bessiéres, 7fr. 50. 

Geography and Travel. 
Delage (E.), Chez les Russes, 3fr. 50. 

General Literature. 
Biévre (G. M. de), Cousine ma Mie, 3fr. 50. 
Datin (H.), Les Deux Méres, 3fr. 50. 
Gaultier (J. de), La Fiction Universelle, 3fr. 50. 
Mulé (A.), La Vie Cruelle, 3fr. 50. 
Tramar (Comtesse de), L’Hxpiation, 3fr. 50. 
Vincent (C.), L’Ogre, 3fr. 50. 








THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 


OrHerR reforms are required in this depart- 
ment; but those your correspondent has sug- 
gested will, perhaps, do for the present. Some- 
thing might be done even under the present 
regulations. The attendants seem to demand 
far too much leisure for rest and refreshment in 
the course of their duties from 10 till 3.30, or 
11 till 2.30, with six weeks’ rest in the summer. 
A reader asking for what the attendant con- 
siders too many books during the ‘‘day” is 
made to feel the weight of his displeasure. The 
pe ny too, might fillin time upon the 
calendars instead of pursuing their own private 
studies during office hours, which is scarcely 
what they are paid for by the State. 

ANOTHER ARCHIVIST. 








WYNNHRE AND WASTOURB’ AND THE ‘AWNTYRS.’ 
Il. ‘WYNNERE AND WASTOURK.’ 


In spring, 1358, the world of chivalry was in 
London, on the invitation of Edward III., to 
participate in Round Table tournaments. Some 
visitors came for diplomatic reasons, amongst 
them Queen Joanna* of Scotland and Sir 
Robert of Erskine, chief of Scottish states- 
men, with proposals concerning the ransom of 
David II. (Knyghton, 2618; ‘ Rotuli Scotie,’ 
i, 822). The festive celebrations themselves 
were diplomatic—to facilitate and sweeten the 
still indefinite peace with King John of France 
(Matteo Villani, viii. cap. 36). Edward and 

ohn publicly kissed each other. ‘‘A celle 
feste,” says Jehan le Bel (ii. 203), ‘fut parfaitte 
Ia paix entre ces deux rois et baisierent lung 
laultre.” Truce with the Scots had been made 
at Berwick in October, 1357 (‘ Rot. Scot.,’ 
i. 812), a temporary peace far from secure. 
Scotland was raising the first instalment (10,000 
marks) of ransom with extreme difficulty, and 
the risks of forfeiture for failure were so grievous 
as to cause great anxiety for permanent and 
kindlier terms. 

Besides the Round Table splendours and the 
** gret atrif” of the friars, four other topics of 
1357-8 are prominent in chronicle. I. The 
Papal interdict against lay Oxford, pronounced 
‘at the instance of the University in 1354 because 
of the ‘‘ great sedition ” and outrages on scholars 
(Walsingham, sub anno), was relaxed or dis- 
charged in 1357. ‘‘Relaxatur etiam hoc anno 
interdictum Oxoniz,” says Murimuth’s succinct 





* Known as the peacemaker, this gentle lady, Kin 
Edward's sister, is noticed in the li ‘Jol 
Bridlington’ :— . a 

Rt soror insignis precibus mulcendo benignis 
Scotis indignis feret optima pacta malignis 
* Political Poems,’ R.S., i. 176, 178, 





continuator (Murimuth, ed. Eng. Hist. Soc., 
184, 191). Mr. Rashdall (‘Universities of 
Europe,’ vol. ii. part ii. 403-8) has admir- 
ably described this stirring episode of town 
an —_ wherein the latter scored heavily. 
II e conflict of judicial, Papal, and royal 
authority over Bishop Lyle’s case, fully dealt 
with already, now raged. III. John of the Isles, 
otherwise John of Yle (Isla), ally first of 
Edward Balliol (Bain’s ‘Cal.,’ iii. 1182), and 
afterwards of ward III. (ib., 1606), was 
included as such in the truce of 1357 (ib., 1657). 
He was proposed as a hostage for King David 
in that year (ib., 1629), and he had six mer- 
chants who traded for him by ship with six 
sailors (ib., 1639). There is reason to suppose 
that he was now reconciled with Queen Joanna, 
whose mission was to seek improved terms for 
Scotland—‘‘ de boter en parlaunce greignour 
tretice” (‘Scalacronica,’176). IV. Edward Balliol 
had resigned his claim to the Scottish crown 
in favour of Edward III. in 1356 (Murimuth, 
186 ; ‘Rot. Scot.,’ i. 787). The truce of 1357 
coupled ‘‘ Monsire Edward de Balliol et Johan 
des Yles” (‘ Rot. Scot.,’ i. 812). Balliol was in 
May, 1358, in London (Bain, iv. 11). 
Tothesecontemporary elementsa fifthandsixth 
are toadd. V. Erskine, well known as a principal 
Scottish ambassador (Bain, iii. 1609, 1651, 
&c.), was also in London in May, 1358 (‘ Rot. 
Scot.,’ i. 822). VI. So was Sir Norman Lesley 
(ib., 823), acting Chamberlain of Scotland 








Fig. 1. 





Fig. 3. 


(‘Exch. Rolls,’ i., years 1357-9) during the 
captivity of the Great Chamberlain, the Earl 
of Angus (‘Rot. Scot.,’ i. 828). Erskine and 
Lesley were both concerned in the finance of 
David’s ransom, and consequently with any 
treaty negotiation. This is further illustrated 
by their joint missions next year to Paris 
(Hailes’s ‘ Annals,’ 1358-9) and Avignon (Bower's 
‘Scotichronicon,’ ii. 362). 

Perhaps the most sceptical eye will now be 
constrained to see light from these six sets of 
facts in reading the six banners of ‘ Wynnere 
and Wastoure.’ 


3 
And yondere a banere of blake that on the bent hoves, 
With thre bibulles of ble white brenden withinn, 
And iche one hase of henppe hynged a cord, 
Seled with a sade lede, I say as me thynkes, 
That hede es of holy kirke, I hope he be there.—LI. 143-7. 


Plainly ‘‘each one” here (1. 145) must and 
can only mean “each Bible.” 

II. 
Another banere es upbrayde with a bende of grene, 


With thre hedis whiteherede with howes one lofte. 
Ll. 149-50, 


Ill. 
The thirde banere one bent es of blee whitte, 
With sexe galeys I see of sable withinn, 
And iche one has a brown brase with bokels twayne. 
L1.1 


Such comprehension of the English language 
as after some forty odd years I compels 
me to .-y with assurance, that ‘‘ each one” 
—_ Aa 158) means ‘‘each galley.” Cf. Il, 145 
an ; 





IV. 
The fourthe banere one the bent was brayde appon lofte, 
With bothe the brerdes of blake, a balke in the myddes, 
Reghte siche as the sonne es in the someris tyde.—LI, 163-5, 


Vv. 
And a the fyfte appon the folde the faireste of them 


e, 
A bryghte banere of blee whitte with thre bore o>. 
- 174-5, 


VI. 
The sexte es of sendelle—and so are thay alle— 
Whitte als the whalles bone, whoso the sothe tellys, 
With beltys of blake bocled togedir, 
The poyntes off rownde, the pendaunt awaye, 
And alle the lethire appon lofte that one lowe hengeth 
Schyneth alle for scharpynynge of the schavynge iren. 
Be any crafte that I can, Carmes thaym semyde ; 
For by the blusche of the belt the banere I knewe. 
And other synes sett appon lofte, &c. LI. 180-8, 


Again I must say that the belt (ll. 182, 187) 
can only be construed, according to normal 
English, to be a charge upon the banner, on 
which it hangs down, shining. The Carmelites 
had not the requisite belt anyway, as Mr. 
Bradley sees. The belt is, as plainly as mortal 
man’s words in the fourteenth century could 
make it, not a piece of attire at all, but on the 
banner—‘‘ appon lofte” (1. 184), giving the 
wherewithal to read the banner (1. 187), and 
contrasted with other ‘‘signs” or standards 
‘*appon lofte” (1. 188). It is, in short, in the 
same quasi-heraldic category as the Bibles, the 
wigs, the galleys, the balk, and the boar-heads. 

anners IIT., [V., V., and VI. formally pre- 
tend to be Franciscan, Dominican; Austin, and 
Carmelite. My first study was to ascertain if the 
arms were real. Neither Woodward’s ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Heraldry’ nor other authority yielded meany 
clue. Argent, a cross(Franciscan); Argent, chapé 
sable (Dominican); Argent, a chief sable with a 
heart(Austin); Sable, manteléargent (Carmelite); 
even if all these held good for fourteenth- 
century Britain, not one of them suggested a 
corresponding alliterative banner, and I con- 
cluded that the arms were feigned for the 
occasion. Mr. Bradley finds inspiration in a 
coat blazoned approximately in fig. 1. His 
scrupulous perusal of Woodward did not lead 
him to notice that the torch-bearing dog and the 
orb are borrowed from a shield of circa 1724 
(‘ Eccl. Heraldry,’ p. 143) ; that the all-import- 
ant orb(as the source of a supposititious ‘‘balle ”) 
is Italian, not vouched before the eighteenth 
century (ib., pp. 419-20); that even the dog is 
not original, but relatively late (ib.); and that no 
British examples of analogous Dominican arms 
of ancient date have yet been adduced. Were 
they proved to-morrow they would give small 
support to Mr. Bradley’s alliterative heraldry. 
To square banner IV. with his eighteenth-century 
orb he has to turn “ balke” into ‘* balle,”* a 
heroic process legitimate only after literal inter- 
pretation fails, although only one degree less 
illegitimate than to render ‘‘brerdes’’ (rims 
or edges) as covering two-thirds of the shield. 
And these gymnastic feats accomplished, what 
better are we? What of banners IIL, V., and VI, 
with galleys, boar-heads, and—if I may repeat 
it—belts? Are they also borrowed from the 
actual heraldry of the friars? As aforetime, 
Mr. Bradley offers only a fraction of an expla- 
nation—a broken fragment that will hold no 
water—never facing the problem whole. He 
touches one point on the rim of the shields, and 
leaves us merely a baulk for the rest. 

‘*Brace” (1. 158) and “belt” (11. 182, 187) being, 
in my view, incontestably not raiment, but quasi- 
heraldic bearings, I am challenged for devisin 
a ‘‘new glossary ”’ wherein ‘‘ the heraldic ber 
is the interpretation of belt as well as of brace.” 
If this is meant as censure for translating heral- 
dically terms not classically heraldic, I reply 
that the ‘‘sex grym bestes ” (1. 79) of the king 
in this poem would have been perfectly recog- 
nizable had they not been accompanied by the 
explicit specification of the second and third quar- 
ters with ‘‘thre leberdes” each. Heraldic terms 
are mostly generic things specialized. ‘‘ Bend”’ 
is belt in heraldic glossary, old and new. Of 
“ Bend (Baltheus)” Burke states ‘‘it | epre- 


* Yetin his Book no Balls read he. 
* Scott of Satchells,’ reprint 1894, p. 50. 
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sents a shoulderbelt” (‘General Armory’). 
Of “bande,” the equivalent French term 
of blazon, it was written : ‘‘ Elle représente la 
paudrier du chevalier ” (La Curne, ‘ Dictionnaire 
Historique,’ ed. 1894). Diminutives tell the 
game story : bendlet used to be called ‘‘ gartier” 
(Guillim’s ‘ Heraldry,’ ed. 1660, p. 61). A bend 
was, according to the ‘Oxford Dictionary,’ a 
band or strap. ‘Gawayne and the Green 
Knight’ is a locus classicus for a ‘‘girdel” 
(1. 1829) or ‘‘lace” (1. 1830), as equally a 
‘‘bauderyk” (1. 2516), a ‘‘ belt” (J. 1860), and 
a “bend ” (ll. 2506-17). Not without interest 
is it that Europe in the same generation 
devised two orders of knighthood, the Garter 
and the Bend or Belt (‘Scalacronica,’ 197; 
Mariana, ‘ Hist. Hisp.,’ ii. 48, and translation 
by Stevens, p. 257). That ‘‘brace” also, 
“that which clasps,” was often a strap is 
abundantly clear from the ‘Oxford Dictionary,’ 
as its connotation with buckles itself infers. A 
brace, in its sense as a vambrace, would be a 
strange equipment for a galley. As aspecies of 
bend, a heraldic charge on a heraldic galley, to 
couple husband and wife, it is in keeping with 
the case. Yet I care little; were the braces 
thrown overbroad there remain the galleys, 
and the galleys will serve. 

Premising that, as the dramatis persone other 
than the king and prince are not actual, the 
banners are imaginary, and differencing from 
actual arms by change of tincture or altering 
number of charges is postulated, I seek to under- 
stand the armorial bearings as allusive and 
recognizable, not exact. Disguise, penetrable 
easily to contemporaries, was a necessary part 
of the n. Round the festal board of Ed- 
ward [II. and his knightly and diplomatic 
guests, the ‘‘tretys and god schorte refreyte 
betwixe Wynnere and Wastoure” would have 
an audience of apt interpreters, knowing the 
news of the day and familiar with the arms of 
every member of the gallant company. We, 
too, may decipher the banners by a key drawn 
wholly from the public annals between October, 
1357, and June, 1358, and strictly limited by 
the unities of time, person, and occasion. 

Banner I. Oxford University had for arms 
Azure, an open book proper, having on the 
dexter seven seals or, between three crowns or. 
Instead of “ Dominus illuminatio mea,’ now on 
the open pages, or the ‘‘ Sapientia et felicitate ” 
of Guillim’s illustration (p. 279), the old version 
in the College of Arms has ‘‘ In principio erat 
verbum, et verbum erat apud Deum” (Fox- 
Davies, ‘ Book of Public Arms’), the first verse 
of St. John’s Gospel, demonstrating the white 
book to have been a Bible. Our alliterative 
oa seems to change the Apocalyptic seals into 
leaden Papal bulle, thus explicitly hinting the 
interdict incident. 

II. The wigs and the bend of green tell of 
Scharshill and the royal power at his back 
(see ‘Gawayne,’ ‘‘ bende of a bryghte grene,” 
Il. 2515-19). 

III. Arms of John of the Isles, a galley sable ; 
those of De Vaus, a bend with two ‘‘cinque- 
foils (?)” (Bain’s ‘ Cal.,’ ii. 545). Margaret (de 
Vaus), presumably a daughter* of Robert the 
teward, was second wife of John of the Isles 
(‘Registrum Magni Sigilli,’ 1306-1424, pp. 48, 
90, 130 ; Theiner’s ‘ Vetusta Mon.,’ 294 ; Tytler’s 
‘History,’ 1882, vol. i. 226, 380; Gregory’s 
‘ Western Highlands,’ p. 29). 

_IV. Arms of Edward Balliol : Argent (some- 
times or), an orle gules, as in fig. 2 (‘ Roll of 
Carlaverock,’ ed. Wright, 25). An orle is a 
narrow bordure detached from the edge of the 
shield, called by the old heralds “‘ ung faux 
escochon”’ (Glover's ‘ Roll,’ 36; Woodward's 
* Heraldry,’ 175), and the arms of Balliol are, 
as it were, a shield of silver (or gold), with the 
vacant rim, gules, of another one laid over it. 
The alliterative ‘‘brerdes” I take to be sable 
tims (bordure), and the ‘balke” to be the 


" Being no genealogist, I shall gladly accept correcti 
instruction about Margaret of the Isles, I om in doubt. “ 





‘‘unered land,” the heraldic field of silver (or 
gold, for I suppose heraldic sunshine rather 
means gold than silver), not occupied or 
ploughed, as it were, by the bordure, as shown 
in fig. 3. The ‘ Oxford Dictionary,’ voce ‘* balk,” 
gives ‘‘a piece missed in ploughing,” a sense 
used figuratively also, and one which is close to 
the heraldic ‘‘ voided of the field.” 

V. Arms of Galleroun—i.e., Erskine—in the 
‘ Awntyrs ’ (Il. 384-5) :— 

The schelde one his schuldir of sylvere fulle schene 
With bare-hevedis of blake burely and baulde. 
Here the poetic identity is perfect. How signi- 
ficant that this fifth banner is the poet’s 
favourite! The boar-head appeared on Erskine’s 
seal in 1357 and 1359. 

VI. Arms of Lesley: Argent, on a bend 
azure three buckles or (Woodward, 376-7). The 
buckles are pared off round, being oval, not 
lozenge-shaped (‘Acts Parl. Scot.,’ i. 546, fac- 
simile). 

Gossip in Edward III.’s England of 1358, 
full of the Oxford interdict, the great contro- 
versy of the friars, the Scharshill trouble, and 
the Scottish truce ; Balliol in London ; Erskine 
and Lesley there, too, as national repre- 
sentatives ; the concurrent presence of Hew of 
Eglinton (‘ Rot. Scot.,’ i. 823) was the final 
fact requisite to account for the remarkable pro- 
duction on whose sense and heraldry I have 
spent many a sedulous hour. That the dis- 
tinguished editor of the Ancestor or any earnest 
medisevalist will damn my historical and heraldic 
inductions with the faint praise of calling them 
clever I am not yet ready to credit. Cheerfully 
I abide the question. Gro. NErzson. 








SHAKSPEARE: ANOTHER SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY ALLUSION, 
Begbroke, Oxon. 

Tue follewing allusion to Shakspeare is not 
included in Ingleby’s ‘ Centurie of Prayse’ or in 
Furnivall’s ‘300 Fresh Allusions.’ It occurs in 
a very scarce little volume by Philip Kynder, 
entitled ‘‘The Surfeit. To A. B.C. London, 
printed for Edw. Dod at The Gun in Ivy-Lane 
1656.” The author’s name is not given, but his 
initials (formerly supposed to be those of Philip 
King, a brother of Bishop Henry King, of 
Chichester) occur at the end of sections 1 and 5. 
There are two copies in the Bodleian, and it 
was reprinted by Bliss in the appendix to his 
‘Reliquiz Hearnians ’: — 

“The Attick archzologist (full of reading, paines 
and learning) hath moulded y piece of pring pend 
extracted for the most part from the poets, Lyco- 
phron, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Euripides, and the 
scholiasts, and obtrudes upon us these to be the 
general customes of the Athenians: as if one in 
future age should make all England in ages past to 
be a Bartholomew-Faire, because Ben Johnson hath 
writ it. Or that the condition of all our English 
women may be drawn out ef Shackespeers merry 
wifes of Windsor ; or the religion of the low-Coun- 
trimen from Mr. Aminadab in the Alchymist. Or 
from Massingers Mr. Greedy, a hungery Justice of 
Peace in Nottingham shire; or Will-doe the Parson 
of Gotham the condition of all the County. These 
may be applyed to Rosinus and Goodwins Roman 
antiquities,” — Pp. 57-58. 

H. A. Evans, 








SALES. 
Messrs. SotHEBY, Wi1tK1NsoN & Hopce sold 
last week the following books: Scott’s Dryden, 
by Saintsbury, 18 vols., 1882-93, 131. 4s, 
Dickens’s Works, édition de luxe, 30 vols., 
1881-2, 131. 5s. Notes and Queries, 111 vols., 
with 8 Indexes, 1851-1901, 141. 5s. Recueil de 
Chansons, MS. with drawings, Sec. XVII., 18/. 
Racinet, Costume Historique, 1888, 91. 15s. 
Foster’s British Miniature Painters, 1898, 
81. 12s. 6d. Mrs. Frankau’s Eighteenth-Century 
Colour Prints, 1900, 15). Thibault, L’Academie 
de l’Espee, 1628, 171. _ Bible, 1619, in em- 
broidered binding, 231. Scrope’s Salmon Fish- 
ing and Deer Stalking, 1838-43, 171. 2s. 6d. 





Graease, Tresor de Livres Rares, 1859-69, 


81. 12s. 6d. Swift’s Tale of a Tub, first edition, 
1704, 71. Bannatyne Club Publications, 169 
vols., 1011. Parkinson’s Paradisi in Sole, 1656, 
14]. 10s, Cris de Venise, par Kininger, coloured, 
n.d., 131. Plinius, Jenson, 1472, 13]. 5s. Boy- 
dell’s Shakespeare Gallery, 2 vols., 1803, 181. 
Vanity Fair Album, 32 vols, 1869 - 1901, 
121. 10s. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 9th inst. 
29 interesting Letters of John Keats, 1817-27, 
¥ Bg lot, which produced the large sum of 

0701. 








Llterarp Gossip. 


In ‘A Search for the Masked Tawareks,’ 
to be published on the 22nd inst. by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Oo., Mr. W. J. Harding 
King gives an account of travel and adven- 
ture in the Northern Sahara. He succeeded 
in running down these dangerous nomads 
and obtaining portraits of them unmasked, 
though the custom of wearing a black 
mask is as essential a part of their social 
decency as is the veil to the Mohammedan 
woman. 


Messrs. CoAMBERS are making good pro- 
gress with the third and concluding volume 
of their ‘ Cyclopsedia of English Literature,’ 
the publication of which may be expected in 
the early autumn. It will be provided with a 
full index. Amongst the contributions and 
contributors not already announced, arranged 
for by Dr. Patrick, are the following: 
‘ Ruskin,’ by Mr. J. W. Mackail; ‘ Thacke- 
ray,’ by Mr. J. A. Blaikie; ‘ Dickens,’ by 
Mr. R. C. Lehmann; ‘ Disraeli,’ by Mr. 
Charles Whibley ; ‘ FitzGerald’ and ‘ Lord 
Lytton,’ by the late F. H. Groome ; ‘ Moore,’ 
‘Carleton,’ ‘Lever,’ ‘Lover,’ and other 
Irish writers, by Mr. C. Litton Falkiner ; 
‘Borrow,’ by Mr. T. Watts-Dunton; the 
Brontés, by Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll ; 
‘Matthew Arnold,’ by Prof. Dowden; 
‘Emerson,’ by Prof. Schurman; ‘Long- 
fellow’ and ‘ Lowell,’ by the Rev. John Chad 
wick; ‘ Philip James Bailey,’ by Mr. James 
Douglas; ‘Macaulay’ and ‘J. R. Green,’ 
by Prof. Lodge ; ‘Froude,’ by Prof. Hume 
Brown; ‘Carlyle,’ by Mr. William Wal- 
lace ; ‘J. S. Mill’ and ‘ Herbert Spencer,” 
by Mr. Hector Macpherson ; and ‘ Darwin ” 
and ‘ Huxley,’ by Prof. J. A. Thomson. 


Tue translation of Benvenuto Cellini’s. 
‘Life of Himself,’ prepared by Miss Anne 
Macdonell as the opening volume of the 
new series of ‘‘ Temple Autobiographies ” 
of Messrs. Dent, is almost ready for publi- 
cation. Miss Macdonell, besides contributing 
a bibliography, notes, and an index of 
notable persons mentioned, has also written 
an introduction of some length, which deals 
with Cellini’s motives for writing his autos 
biography, his art and times, the history of 
the MS., the question how far he is trust- 
worthy, and other matters of interest. Tlus- 
trations, from portraits and paintings of the 
period, will form a special feature of this 
and subsequent volumes of the series. 


As doubts have been cast by various 
critics on the bona fides of the author of ‘A 
Girl among the Anarchists,’ we may say 
that the book is a record of actual expe- 
rience, and that the author is a member of 
a well-known literary family, distinguished 
alike for its achievements in painting and 
oetry and for its traditional interest in 





talian freedom. 
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Ir is proposed to erect a monument in 
Bideford to the memory of Charles Kingsley, 
and Devonians in London are being asked 
to co-operate in the movement. It is 
curious to contrast the indifference which 
prevails in England in such matters with 
the zeal of France. 

Messrs. Kecan Paut, Trencu, PrisNver 
& Co. will shortly remove to Dryden House, 
43, Gerrard Street, Soho, which is built on 
the site where John Dryden resided with his 
wife, and where he died. 

In ‘Ardina Doran’ Miss Susan Christian 
again sets herself to depict the struggle 
between the imagined ideal and the second 
best attainable, taking shape in the persons 
of a really indifferent friend and a persistent 
and practical wooer. The book will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. on 
Monday week. 

An effort ic being made to add to the 
higher education of women systematic 
religious instruction as a regular subject. 
With a view to meet this need, a short 
vacation term for the purpose of Biblical 
study has been organized at Cambridge from 
July 25th to August 15th of the present 
year, but so arranged that students who 
cannot stay the whole time may join for the 
first or last fortnight. The committee, of 
which Miss Creighton is secretary, have 
arranged for rooms to be provided at Girton 
and Newnham. Lecturers have been invited 
as experts in their subjects, apart from the 
consideration of their special religious posi- 
tion; and several well-known men have 
announced courses, including Dr. Swete on 
New Testament Christology, Dr. Barnes on 
Isaiah, Dr. Beet on the Epistle to the 
Romans, Dr. Rashdall on the Philosophy of 
Religion, and Mr. F. C. Burkitt on the 
Synoptic Gospels. 

Tue July number of Chambers’s Journa! 
will contain the fifth instalment of Mr. R. C 
Lehmann’s ‘ Memories,’ which shows Dickens 
as an editor and public reader. A letter 
from Dickens describes a reading given in 
Edinburgh in 1861. It is couched in a 
humorous vein. ‘ Paying Guests and their 
Entertainers,’ by Mr. Arthur O. Cooke, con- 
tains suggestions how to carry out this new 
method of entertainment. ‘In the Prairie 
Province,’ by the Rev. Robert Wilson, deals 
with the past and present of Canada and the 

rospects of emigrants. ‘The Beginnings 
of the Cotton Industry in Scotland’ gives an 
account of the start of the first cotton mill at 
Rothesay and its promoters. Other papers 
are ‘The Future of Spain,’ ‘ Curiosities of a 
London Sale-Room,’ ‘ The Highland Tourist 
a Hundred Years Ago,’ ‘ Fifty-three Salmon 
in a Week,’ and ‘ Kismet: Incidents in the 
Siege of Ladysmith,’ by Mr. Lewis Golding. 

On Thursday next Messrs. Sotheby, Wil- 
kinson & Hodge will sell what is believed 
to be a hitherto unknown dated book from 
Pynson’s press, Alexander Gallus’s ‘ Doc- 
trinale’ (1492). It is also Pynson’s first 
book with a date, preceding the ‘ Dives 
and Pauper’ (1493) by a year. It is a 
small quarto, and comprises 104 leaves, 
whilst the fly-leaves consist of a leaf and 
a half of Caxton’s second edition of his 
‘English Chronicles’ (1484). This book is 
the Property of the Appleby Grammar School, 
and is believed to have been bequeathed to 
the school, with other books, by Reginald 





Bainbig in 1570. The same sale includes 
a most interesting series of eighteen auto- 
graph letters of Pope addressed to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, and one to her 
husband, the nineteen letters covering sixty- 
three pages quarto and octavo. This col- 
lection is the property of Lord Harrowby. 
Another interesting lot in the sale is an 
Elizabethan commonplace-book, consisting 
of 232 pages of manuscript matter, with, 
among a variety of other things, an unknown 
reading of ‘‘ Come live with me and be my 
love,” first printed in ‘The Passionate Pil- 
grim’ (1599), and then in ‘ England’s 
Helicon’ (1600). 

On Monday and Tuesday next Messrs. 
Hodgson will sell the library of Mr. Robert 
Steele, including a large collection of 
medizval French writers, a set of the 
Type Facsimile Society’s and Bibliographi- 
cal Society’s publications, Archeologia and 
‘Vetusta Monumenta,’ a valuable chained 
manuscript written at Oxford, and the 
volume of sermons containing the important 
document for the history of cards published 
by him in Archa@ologia. The sale also 
includes a large number of incunabula, 
early stamped bindings, early editions of 
Chatterton and the ‘ Kingis Quair,’ &c. 

Mr. Bertram Dose. writes :— 

‘*In your last week’s issue you record the 
sale at Messrs. Hodgson’s of an Elizabethan 
manuscript called ‘The Art of Queen Elizabeth 
Allegorized.’ For ‘Art’ read Acts, the cata- 
loguer having misread the old handwriting. 
The work, which is an extremely curious one, 
is, in fact, a sort of chronicle history in verse of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It was evidently 
prepared for the press by its author, one 
William Wodwall (or Woodwall), but it has 
never been printed. It is illustrated with a 
number of very grotesque drawings of human 
and animal monstrosities, blazing stars, &c. A 
long description of the work, written by the 
late John Bruce, appeared in Notes and Queries, 
April 3rd, 1869.” 

In Mr. Arnold White’s speeches there is a 
literary flavour mingled with his vigour ; so 
that when we find him, in a speech at the 
annual meeting of the Navy League, appa- 
rently quoting Byron as saying, 

It is sweet to hear the honest watch-dog bark, 


we attribute the transposition to the 
reporter, and do not suggest that Argus need 
bite the speaker. 

Turoven the generosity of two members, 
who desire to remain anonymous, the London 
Library now numbers among its embellish- 
ments Boehm’s fine bust in white marble 
of Carlyle, for many years president of the 
library, and one of its most earnest pro- 
moters. This bust was purchased at Boehm’s 
sale about ten years ago for 100/., and it 
was offered for sale at Messrs. Christie’s a 
few months ago, but, the reserve price not 
being reached, it was bought in. 

Miss Dora GREENWELL McCuEsney’s new 
novel, ‘London Roses: an Idyll of the 
British Museum,’ to which we referred in 
our issue of March 21st, will be published 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. next week. 

Tue Twenty-fifth Congress of the Inter- 
national Literary and Artistic Association 
will be held at Weimar between the 24th 
and the 30th of next September. The 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar and all the 
authorities desire to make the gathering a 
successful one. Ten subjects, relating to 





the protection of literary and artistic works, 
will be discussed, one of them being the 
revision of the Berne Convention, and 
another the adhesion to that Convention of 
Russia and the United States. 

Tue hosts, public and private, of M. 
Clemenceau have conspired to misspell his 
name and mislead the press, with the excep. 
tion of one or two papers. Those who doubt 
may be referred to his article on the Con- 
cordat in the new number of La Grands 
Revue. We suppose that it is Dumas’s 
‘ Affaire Clémenceau’ which is responsible 
for the blunder. 

Tue literary event of the past few days 
in Paris has been the long-expected “‘ recep. 
tion” of M. Edmond Rostand at the Aca- 
démie Francaise. He enjoys the distinction 
of being one of the youngest members to be 
elected to the Academy. His praise of his 
predecessor, Henri de Bornier, was at one 
time expected to be in verse, and he himself 
at the outset admitted: ‘‘Je n’ai pas jamais 
été plus tenté de ne pas parler en prose.” 
Most of the Paris papers of last Friday week 
gave lengthy reports of the speech, but it 
will be found in extenso in Les Annales of 
last Saturday, with the Vicomte de Vogiié’s 
address of welcome. 

Pror. Ricutin1, whose death took place 
recently at Florence in his seventy-third 
year, was the author of several works on 
classic and modern philology and literature, 
and of a Greek-Italian dictionary. 


Amone the Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are a Report (price 3d.) on German 
Technical High Schools, included in Diplo- 
matic and Consular Reports, under the 
heading ‘Germany’ (it is chiefly from the 
sm of Dr. Frederick Rose, our Consul at 

tuttgart, and appears to be complete); 
Education, Scotland, General Report for 
1902 for the Western Division (2¢.) ; Minute 
of the Committee of Council on Education 
in Scotland, providing for the Distribution 
of the General Aid Grant(4d.); also a Return 
of Contributions by Government Depart- 
ments to Public Elementary Schools (4d.). 
The only large contributions are by the 
Woods and Forests, almost entirely to 
Church of England schools, and by the 
Admiralty, the latter department being more 
impartial in its beneficence. 








SCIENCE 
Handbook of Climatology. By Dr. Julius 
Hann, Professor of Cosmical Physics in 
the University of Vienna. Translated, 
with the Author’s permission, by Robert 
De Courcy Ward, Assistant Professor of 
Climatology in Harvard University. (New 
York, the Macmillan Company; London, 
Macmillan & Co.) 
Aut who are interested in meteorological 
matters and climatic conditions in different 
parts of the world must be familiar with the 
name of Dr. Hann, who has been so long 4 
laborious student of such phenomena in 
Central Europe, and is especially a high 
authority on the effects of mountain chains 
on temperature, which is the most im- 
portant factor in the determination of 
climate. In the work before us he treats 
of the climatic conditions of the whole 
world, so far as the information avail- 
able permits of such a detailed survey. It 
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was first published in 1883, but the second 
edition was greatly enlarged and improved— 
being, in fact, almost entirely rewritten and 
brought up to date. It appeared in three 
volumes in 1897, and is one of the series of 
the valuable ‘‘Bibliothek Geographischer 
Handbiicher,” edited by Dr. Ratzel, the 
first volume only being here translated. A 
detailed examination of it would not be in 

lace, but a few words may be of interest 
with regard to some salient points. 

The author dwells particularly on the 
effects of the mountain chains in Europe 
and Asia, which differ from those in 
America, in consequence of the fact that 
the general direction of the former is 
from east to west; that of the latter is from 
north to south, an arrangement which 
carries Arctic influences much further to the 
south ; moreover, in America the principal 
mountain chain is at no great distance from 
the western coast, in consequence of which 
the effects produced by the Pacific Ocean 
are not felt nearly so far inland as those of 
the Atlantic are in Europe. Although the 
whole world is included in the scope of this 
interesting work, yet for obvious reasons 
certain portions of it, notably the interior of 
Africa and of parts of South America, are 
less fully treated than the rest. All English 
readers will be grateful for the careful trans- 
lation now put into their hands by Mr. De 
Courcy Ward, particularly as he tells us that 
all the changes which have been made in 
order to bring the discussion down to the 
date of publication have the full approval 
of the author. Some alterations in the 
arrangement and paragraph headings also 
have been made and some new examples of 
different climatic phenomena added, chiefly 
from the United States. But, as already 
mentioned, the-translation is only of the first 
volume of the second German edition, which 
concerns general climatology, and is a 
finished piece of work by itself; the other 
two, on the climatology of the tropics and 
on the meteorology of the temperate and 
frigid zones, are not included. 

Climatology is closely connected with 
meteorology, and, as the author remarks, 
the boundary of the two is difficult to define, 
the chief difference being that the former 
is more descriptive and the latter more 
theoretical. It has also, when treated broadly 
and looked at with regard not only to pre- 
sent conditions, but also to secular changes, an 
interesting connexion with geology, and this 
part of the subject is considered in the last 
section of the book before us. The most 
striking geologic evidence of climatic change 
is to be found in the Tertiary fossil flora 
of Northern Greenland, Spitzbergen, and 
Alaska, which points to the former existence 
in those regions of a climate similar to that 
now found in Northern Italy. The results 
also of investigations concerning the history 
of the fossil or extinct lakes which lay west 
of the Rocky Mountains in the United States 
are of great interest in establishing the fact 
of repeated changes of climate in the past. 
Astronomical alterations are also, of course, 
discussed, particularly the difference pro- 
duced in the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres by each having in succession at 
long intervals perihelion and aphelion sum- 
mers or winters respectively. With regard 
to the phenomena of glaciation, Dr. Hann 

differs from Mr. Croll and contends that 





glaciers do not depend upon a long severe 
winter, but ‘‘the smaller the annual range 
of temperature the further toward sea-level 
do the glaciers extend, and the higher is the 
mean annual temperature at their lower 
limits.” We recently referred in the Athe- 
neum to investigations on the connexion 
between the period of sunspots and climatic 
changes ; our author had not seen M. Nord- 
mann’s recent examination of the question, 
but mentions Képpen’s proof that there are 
traces of parallelism in the two classes of 
phenomena. There are some useful tables 
at the end of the book and also a full index, 
especially necessary in a work of this kind. 





Response in the Living and the Non-Living. 
By Jagadis Chunder Bose, D.Sc.Lond. (Long- 
mans & Co.)—Dr. Bose, in describing certain 
electrolytic effects which are produced in 
various circumstances during the contact of 
moistened electrodes with metallic surfaces, 
has found some superficial resemblances between 
these ‘‘ responses ” of metals and the responses 
—of one special kind—which are obtainable 
on excitation of animal and plant tissues. He 
entertains the ambition of showing that ‘‘ the 
parallelism will then be found complete in every 
detail between the phenomena of response in 
the organic and the inorganic” (p. 147). The 
parallelism is only instituted by adopting a very 
partial description of a certain type of electrical 
response in muscle and in plant tissues. The 
author’s investigations have been so limited as 
to permit him to say that upon stimulation ‘‘in 
cases like that of muscle...... it is found that the 
electrical and mechanical records are practically 
identical.”” The isolated graphic records he 
gives in support of this announcement depend, 
of course, upon the individual time relations of 
the two answers to stimulus, yet it is precisely 
the time relations of one in relation to the 
other that he ignores in this case. His com- 
parison of the electrical phenomena in twisted 
plant stems with those of stimulated muscle 
depends upon a partial view of both which would 
receive ready correction on a study of the 
standard published accounts of either. Having 
fixed his idea of vital response, the author draws 
a comparison between it and the responses 
obtained from metals, applying always to the 
latter the nomenclature of physiology. Thus 
the diminution in successive responses from 
metals is described as fatigue, and its appear- 
ance in them is employed as an argument 
against the current explanation of the ‘‘ corre- 
sponding ” fatigue in living response as due to 
the accumulation of products of dissimilation. 
Tin, however, ‘‘is practically indefatigable ”’ 
(p. 118). There is little danger, we think, of 
any discredit being thrown upon the methods 
and results of electro - physiologists by the 
author's application of them, for the essay, we 
think, will only reach those familiar enough 
with its subject-matter to detect readily its 
abounding paralogisms. 

The Physical Papers of Henry Augustus Row- 
land, Ph.D., d&c., Director of the Physical 
Laboratory in the Johns Hopkins University. 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press.)—It must 
be confessed that the papers of the late Prof. 
Rowland do not provide such interesting read- 
ing as the universal renown of their author and 
the great importance of his researches might 
suggest. Their lack of charm may be partly 
attributed to the style in which they are written, 
which is not a model either of grammar or of 
lucidity, but it is in greater measure due to their 
intrinsic character. Rowland was above all 
things an experimentalist. His papers do not 
deal with far-reaching conceptions and great 
generalizations ; but they are the record of a 
long course of careful and laborious work in the 
laboratory carried out by a master whose skill 


has rarely been equalled. They are, therefore, 
full of minute details of precautions to be taken, 
of difficulties to be overcome—details which, 
though they have little attraction for the casual 
reader, were the essence of work whose value to 
contemporary science can scarcely be over- 
estimated. The earlier papers (1873-9) deal 
with various problems in magnetism, a subject 
which had occupied Rowland’s mind while yet a 
boy, and culminate in the latter year in his 
classical research on the magnetic effect of 
electrical convection, carried out in Helmholtz’s 
laboratory, which first drew the attention of 
physicists throughout the world to their youthful 
author. His results have been often questioned 
and his experiments repeated—by Rowland him- 
self in 1889, by Réntgen, by Pender, and by 
Cremieu ; the settlement of the recent contro- 
versy between the two last named seems to place 
their correctness beyond the reach of criticism. 
It says much for Rowland’s manipulative skill 
that the later work, carried out with the most 
elaborate apparatus, did not reach a much 
higher degree of accuracy than that attained 
with his original crude appliances. Other papers 
dealing with electrical science are those on 
the absolute value of the ohm, on electrical 
measurements with alternating currents, and on 
the ratio of the units. A long and painstaking 
essay on Joule’s equivalent, awarded a prize by 
the Venetian Institute, represents his only 
serious contribution to the theory of heat. 
A paper on ‘The Manufacture and Theory of 
Gratings for Optical Purposes,’ published in 
1882, marks the beginning of those investiga- 
tions which have made him most widely known. 
In the recent theory of light, Rowland’s work 
on ‘ Diffraction Gratings’ and on ‘ The Standard 
Determination of Wave Lengths’ is probably 
only equalled in importance by other researches 
which were rendered possible by the instru- 
ments that he manufactured. It is difficult 
now to conceive of experimental work on light 
without the use of Rowland’s gratings. The 
volume also includes some addresses of a ‘‘ semi- 
popular” nature, which contain some points of 
interest, but they do not represent their author 
at his best. A short life, in the form of an 
address by Dr. Mendenhall, provides an appro- 
priate introduction. The best thanks of all 
interested in natural philosophy are due to 
those members of the faculty of the Johns 
Hopkins University by whom this collection has 


been edited. 


Index Animalium, sive Index Nominum que 
ab a.v. MDCOCLVIII. Generibus et Speciebus 
Animalium imposita sunt a C. D. Sherborn con- 
fectus. I. (Cambridge, University Press.)— 
When we were lately reviewing the index of 
genera prepared by the Zoological Society we 
observed that what was now wanted was a com- 
bination of the four existing indexes. Here 
we have an instalment of that and of something 
more, for Mr. Sherborn deals with specific as 
well as with generic names. The first part of 
this work is before us, and though it deals only 
with names from January Ist, 1758, to Decem- 
ber 31st, 1800, it occupies 1,195 very closely 
printed pages. In the first and longer part of 
the volume the specific names are entered 
thus :— 

‘‘ Locusta Cancer, Linneus, Syst. Nat. ed. 10, 


1758, 634; ed. 12, 1767, 1055.” bye 
« Locusta Gammarus (L.) J. C. Fabricius, Syst. 


Ent. 1775, 418 —Cancer.” 
And the generic thus :— 

‘“‘Melasis A. G. Olivier, Entom. II. 1790, 1.—Col.” 
The references, it will be seen, are cut down very 
close, but they are nearly all quite intelligible to 
the instructed systematic zoologist, for whose use 
the book is chiefly intended. There is a lengthy 
bibliography, extending to nearly fifty pages. 
A number of the names therein will be new to 
many, for Mr. Sherborn has been so successful 
as to view or acquire some 1,300 volumes, copies 





of which were not accessible in England when 
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he began his labours. A work of this kind can 
only be tested by constant reference ; but it 
appears to us to be thoroughly trustworthy. It 
represents an enormous labour on the part of 
the compiler, and it promises to ease greatly 
the bibliographical research which is now so 
heavy a burden to the zoological worker. How 
Pelion has been piled on Ossa may be 
gathered from the fact recorded in the second 
part of the book, where there are appended 
to each generic name the names of its 
species, that the genus Musca (the housefly) 
uired 888 names in _ forty-two years, 
and there are other genera even more richly 
endowed. The book is excellently printed and 
well got up, and the whole reflects the greatest 
credit on the public spirit of the Syndics of 
the Pitt Press and the technical skill of the staff. 
Would that some keen eye had detected ‘‘ and 
which ” under ‘Libri desiderati,” or ‘‘ the 
latter” of four zoologists, and prevented them 
ing out to a censorious world! We wish Mr. 
herborn better health and more pecuniary 
assistance for the continuation and speedy com- 
pletion of his laborious task. 


Practical Exercises in Light. By Reginald 
S. Clay, B.A., D.Sc. (Macmillan & Co.)—This 
collection of elementary experiments in light is 
intended to act as laboratory notes for students 
in schools and colleges ; some portions appear 
better adapted to a careful training for the 
examination room than to the inculcation of 
sound scientific principles, but we have no doubt 
that the volume fulfils its purpose admirably. 
The instructions are sufficiently full to enable 
the student to carry out the exercises with occa- 
sional help from a demonstrator, and a concise 
but satisfactory account of the theory is given 
where necessary to explain the object of the 
experiment. The illustrations are clear, though 
sometimes somewhat superfluous. A few tables 
are given at the end to facilitate calculation. 








THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 


On the occasion of the visitation of the Royal 
Observatory on Saturday last a goodly gather- 
ing of astronomers accepted the usual invitation 
to inspect the establishment and its instruments, 
which under Mr. Christie’s rule have been 

eatly increased in number. The venerable 

ir William Huggins, as President of the Royal 
Society, acted as Chairman of the Board of 
Visitors, and much regret was expressed at the 
recent decease (as mentioned in the Atheneum 
last week) of one of its members, Dr. Common. 
We have before us the Report of the Astronomer 
Royal, who this time has but few alterations to 
record in the buildings and material arrange- 
ments of the Observatory. The meridian 
observations have been carried on with the 
usual regularity and precision, the numerical 
reductions also being made to keep pace with 
them. The speciality has been the large num- 
ber of reference stars for the astrographic plates, 
the scheme being to observe more than 10,000 
stars each three times above, and twice below, 
the pole—a work which was begun in 1897, 
and will, it is estimated, be completed at the 
end of 1906. Very close watch has been kept 
upon the diurnal changes in the level and zenith 
int of the instrument. The re-reduction of 
roombridge’s observations has been proceeded 
with, and a comparison made where possible 
between the resulting places and those of 
Auwers’s Bradley. Full use has been made of 
the new altazimuth by Mr. Crommelin, espe- 
cially in obtaining extra-meridian observations 
of the moon during the first and last quarters of 
each lunation. The importance of obtaining 
good determinations of the variation of latitude 
and of the constant of aberration has led to 
extended and continuous employment of the 
reflex zenith tube. It will be recollected that 
the comparatively recent discovery of the former 
had removed the suspicion of the accuracy of 
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the indications of the instrument, and it is now 
found that stars down to the seventh magnitude 
up to and even exceeding 50’ north or south of the 
zenith can be satisfactorily observed with it, so 
that its range includes 8 Draconis, which is 
52’*7 from the zenith when on the meridian. The 
28-inch refractor was used throughout the year 
for micrometric observations of double stars, 
under the immediate superintendence of Mr. 
Lewis. A large number of photographs— princi- 
pally of comets, the planet Neptune and its 
satellite, and the small planet Eros—have been 
taken with the 26-inch refractor and the 30-inch 
reflector on the Thompson equatorial; whilst 
excellent progress has been effected with the 
work of the astrographic equatorial for the 
Greenwich section of the great survey, which is 
under the charge of Mr. Hollis. Stellar spectro- 
scopy has had some share of attention, and fifty 
spectra of some of the brightez stars have been 
P otographed. Mr. Maunder has, as usual, 

evoted most of his attention to observations of 
the sun with the Thompson photoheliograph ; 
a long period of almost complete solar quiescence 
prevailed during nearly the whole of last year, 
except from September 18th to November 28th, 
but in the present year the sun has been much 
more active, and free from spots on only 14 
days from January Ist, instead of 100, as during 
the corresponding interval in 1902. The mag- 
netic observations have been carried on with all 
accustomed regularity ; the disturbances have 
been small and few in number. 

The following meteorological items may 
be of interest. The mean temperature of 
the year 1902 was 49°°1, or 0°°4 below the 
average for the 560 years 1841-90. During 
the twelve months ending April 30th, 1903, 
the highest temperature in the shade, as 
recorded in the open stand in the magnetic 
pavilion, was 86°1, on July 14th ; in Pry coma 
vatory grounds on the same day the highest was 
85°°3. The lowest temperature recorded in the 
year was 23°°6, on January 16th; during the 
winter there were only 32 days in which 
the temperature fell below freezing - point, 
which is 24 days below the average num- 
ber. The mean daily horizontal movement 
of the air in the year ending April 30th, 
1903, was 303 miles, which is 22 above 
the average of the preceding 25 years. The 
greatest actual recorded movement was 748 
miles, on February 24th, and the least 88 miles, 
on January 2lst. The greatest recorded pres- 
sure of the wind was 37 lb. on the square foot, 
on February 24th, and the greatest hourly 
velocity 48 miles, on February 27th. The 
number of hours of bright sunshine recorded 
during the twelve months ending April 30th, 
1903, by the Campbell - Stokes instrument, 
was 1,335 out of 4,457 hours during which the 
sun was above the horizon, so that the mean 
proportion of sunshine for the year was 0°300, 
constant sunshine being represented by unity. 
The rainfall for the same twelve months was 
23°68 inches, being 0°86 inch less than the 
average of 50 years. It has been less 
than the average for each of the eight years 
from 1895 to 1902 inclusive, the total defi- 
ciency in that period amounting to 28°91 inches. 
For the first four months of 1903, January 
to April, there has been an excess of 0:95 inch. 
It is matter of common knowledge that this 
excess was increased in May, but that is not 
included in the Report. 

The printing of the volume for 1900 is nearly 
completed ; a considerable part of that for 1901 
is in type, and that for 1902 has been begun. 
The time-service and chronometer department 
has been carried on as usual. The second 
stage of the redetermination of the difference 
of longitude between Paris and Greenwich 
was completed in the autumn of 1902; the 
reduction of the results of the English 
observers (Messrs. Dyson and Hollis) is nearly 
completed. The International Geodetic Asso- 
ciation having considered it desirable to obtain 








a redetermination of the difference of longitude 
between Potsdam and Greenwich with their 
lately adopted Repsold registering micrometer, 
the longitude pavilion was placed at their digs. 
posal, and the Post Office authorities have given 
all the —— facilities required for the 
purpose. rof. Albrecht and Herr Obst 
installed their instruments in the last week in 
April, and the observations are now in progress, 
Not many changes have occurred in the per- 
sonal establishment. Messrs. Dyson and Cowell 
are still Chief Assistants, and Mr. Nash continues 
to be Superintendent of the Magnetic and 
Meteorological Department, a post which he 
has held since the retirement of Mr. Ellis. The 
work of the Observatory, the Astronomer Royal 
remarks in conclusion, continues to grow in 
various directions, and the pressure last year 
was most felt in the photographic branch, under 
Mr. Hollis. Discussions recently made of the 
results of Greenwich observations of the moon 
in the last ten years strongly indicated the 
necessity for improved tables of the moon, and, 
in addition to this, Prof. Newcomb, who has 
devoted great attention to the subject, has 
urged that a fresh comparison should be made 
between theory and the Greenwich meridian 
observations from 1750 to the present time :— 


“It is a question for consideration whether it 
would be practicable to carry out this work at the 
Royal Observatory in such a form as would facilitate 
the preparation of improved tables and materially 
advance the lunar theory.” 








SOCIBTIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—May 27.—Mr. E. T. Newton, V.P., 
in the chair.—Mr. D. C. Evans and Mr. W. Alvara 
Humphrey were elected Fellows.—The Secretary 
read a letter from the President expressing his regret 
that he should be unable to preside at the remaining 
meetings of the session, as, in obedience to the 
orders of his doctor, he was obliged to take a com- 
plete holiday for the next few weeks.—The following 
communications were read: ‘An Experiment in 
Mountain-Building,’ 3 Lord Avebury,—and ‘The 
Toarcian of Bredon Hill, Worcestershire, and a 
Comparison with Deposits Elsewhere,’ and ‘ Two 
Toarcian Ammonites,’ by Mr. 8. 8. Buckman. 





BRITISH ARCHHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
June 3.—Mr. C. H. Compton, V.P., in the chair.— 
The Rev. J. 8. Coverley exhibited an yoann 
collection of pottery, mostly Roman, discovere 
during the excavation of some barrows in Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire. Mr. Coverley also exhibited two 
very fine copperplates engraved by Houbraken, 
1750, with portraits after Holbein.—Mr. Andrew 
Oliver exhibited a rubbing of a monumental slab 
from Bruges, bearing five chalices : two at the top, 
two at the lower end, and one in the centre sur- 
rounded by an inscription. The slab was originally 
placedin one of the churches, but was turned out 
with several others some years ago, and is now used 
as a coping-stone to a quay wall, having been cut 
into sections to fit the breadth of the wall. Other 
slabs there are bearing figures of a bishop and priest. 
They all are of the date of the middle of the fif- 
teenth century.—The Rev. J. S. Coverley read a paper 
on ‘Shears and other Emblematic Signs on 
Sepulchral Slabs,’ with reference more particularly 
to the large collection of coffin-lids discovered at 
Bakewell in 1842 during the removal of the founda- 
tions of the church. They have been described by 
some authorities as Anglo-Saxon, and by others a8 
of the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and even of the 
fourteenth centuries, the last being that to which 
many of them most probably belong. They un- 
doubtedly commemorate the dead buried in the sur- 
rounding churchyard ; the lids are flat, with a florid 
foliated cross running the whole length, and nearly 
all (without distinction of size) bear one of two 
symbols, either the shears or the sword. One hasa 
key and a sword, the emblem, probably, of magi® 
terial office. Having alluded to the various theories 
ut forth by different writers to explain the mean- 
ing of these symbols, Mr. Coverley suggested that 
the shears, the axe, the sword, and especially the 
scythe, being all cutting instruments, were intended 
to be emblematic of the cutting off of our days 
They were symbols of the unrelenting, inexorable 
Atropos. In —— of this contention he quoted 
from Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, and other writers. 
There are instances, however, in which many of 
the signs described occur where they could not 
have been intended as emblems of mortality, but 
must have reference to trades, occupations, OF 
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office-holding. —In the discussion that followed 
Mr. Cecil Davis, Mr. Gould, Mr. Emanuel Green, 
Mr. Oliver, Mr. Kershaw, Mr. Allen, Mr. Walker 
and others took part.—The Rev. H. J. Dukinfield 
Astley ead a paper (contributed by Miss Longe) on 
‘John Salisbury, the last Prior of St. Faith’s, and 
sometime Dean of Norwich.’ The Priory of Horsham 
St. Faith was a cell of the Abbey of Conches, in 
Normandy, and was founded by Robert Fitzwalter 
and Sibill his wife in the reign of Henry I. John 
Salisbury, the last prior, was a remarkable man in 
many respects, somewhat resembling the celebrated 
“Vicar of Bray” in that, notwithstanding the 
tempestuous period in which he lived—the — 
Reformation days—he managed to steer his way wit 

much adroitness, and successfully weathered the 
storm, remaining in favour with both Henry and 
Elizabeth, holding many preferments at the same 
time, and, although married, continuing to avoid 
even falling out altogether of Mary’s favour. He 
died Dean of Norwich in 1573.—Mr. Cheney made 
some interesting remarks upon the subject of the 


paper. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. —June 3.— Mr, 
E. W. Brabrook, V.P., in the chair—Miss E. L. 
Bruce-Clarke exhibited a small bronze figure recently 
found at Eastbourne in digging the foundations of 
a bouse.—Prof. McKenny Hughes read a paper on 
‘Buried Cities,’ with special reference to Hercu- 
laneum. He described some of the ordinary pro- 
cesses Of nature by which forests, dwellings, and 
cities were buried, pointing out that slight changes 
in geographical conditions often resulted in what 
might be called local a or catastrophes. 
For instance, the sudden shifting of sand dunes 
sometimes buried houses and villages which had 
long been considered out of their line of encroach- 
ment. He explained how the eddying wind some- 
times formed mounds and hollows which were 
always moving within certain limits, and that heavy 
objects dropped on the surface at very different 
periods were thus by gravitation carried down to 
the bottom, to be again covered and uncovered by 
the swirl of the wind, causing much question as to 
the age of deposits in which cometimes recent coins 
and flint implements were found together, as in the 
Culbin sands near Nairv. He looked forward to the 
time when the manor house, which had been covered 
for two centuries under one of these mounds, would 
in some exceptional storm of dry wind be again 
exposed. He then passed on to the consideration of 
cases in which towns had been buried under volcanic 
ejectamenta, referring especially to Herculaneum. 
It had often been supposed that Pompeii had been 
buried under ash and Herculaneum under lava, but 
he explained the nature of the lava d’acqua which 
had overwhelmed Herculaneum, referring it not to 
lava, nor to any flow of hot mud from the volcano, 
nor to any outburst of water during the eruption, 
but to a heavy rainfall washing down the un- 
consolidated ash, which then set into a sort 
of Roman cement, on which, he said, his 
wife had found pieces of pottery swept from 
the street on to the very floor of the theatre, 
He described the geographical conditions of the 
district as related in ancient history and as now 
seen. Two valleys ran down either side of the pro- 
montory on which the city was built. In these the 
rainwash was collected, filling up all hollows, and 
choking the principal harbour so that it was impos- 
sible to approach the shore. But, he contended, 
outside the line of flow the ash was only wetted on 
the surface or to a small depth, and he urged that, 
if careful researches were carried out and borings 
made, parts of Herculaneum would be found 
covered only with dry ash easily removed, and pro- 
bably monuments of great interest might be un- 
earthed—perhaps, he added, another library, of 
more value, he hoped, than that already found.— 
Mr. J. H. Round read a paper on The King’s 
Pantler,’ in which he traced the functions of the 
pendtonins, as head of the pantry in the king’s 
ousehold, and their discharge at coronation feasts 
by the Beauchamps, Earls of Warwick, as great 
pantlers. He showed that the office in England had 
never been so important as that of the grand panne- 
tier de France, and, that though at coronations 
the butler and the pantler had served together as 
great officers, the latter had ceased to officiate since 
the days of Elizabeth.—In the discussions that fol- 
lowed the above papers the Chairman, Judge Baylis, 
and Mr, Lindsey took part. 








LINNEAN.— June 4.— Mr. G. 8. Saunders in the 
chair.—Mr. M. F. Hopson was admitted a Fellow.— 
Mr. E. A. N. Arber, Dr. G. W. Eustace, and Mr. R. A. 
Robertson were elected Fellows.—The Chairman 
announced that the President had appointed the 
following to be Vice-Presidents for the ensuing 
year: Mr. F. Crisp, Mr. ©. B. Clarke, Prof. J. B. 
#armer, and Mr. A. O. Walker.—Dr. Hocken, of 
Dunedin, New Zealand, informed the Society that 





the next biennial meeting of the Australasian Asso- 
ciation for the Adva t of Sci will be held 
at Dunedin in January next, and that the members 
would welcome any Fellows of the Linnean Society 
who might be able to pay a visit to New Zealand on 
that occasion. Every facility for travelling at 
special rates to visit the celebrated scenery will be 
afforded by the New Zealand Government.—Mr. R. 
Morton Middleton exhibited a holograph letter from 
Linneus to Philip Miller, dated Upsala, 3 August, 
1763, and read a translation of the same.—A few 
remarks were added by the General Secretary.—Mr. 
F. N. Williams showed a series of 100 drawings of 
British Compositz, 20 being Hieracia, drawn in pen 
and ink by Mr. E. W. —— of Huntingdon, 
an accomplished artist and British field-botanist.— 
Mr. G. Massee showed a remarkable felted lining of 
fungus mycelium of a a taken from the 
interior of the node of a bamboo; the specimen 
belonged to Sir D. Brandis.—Col. G. Colomb sent 
for exhibition a fragment of a branch of a thorn 
which had been given to him by Mr. Thoms, gar- 
dener in Hyde Park. This branch shows the mis- 
chief done to thorns near London by the larve 
of what had been identified as belonging to 
the wood leopard moth, Zeuzera esculi, Linn. 
The house sparrow was stated to destroy num- 
bers of the perfect insect on their emergence. 
—Further remarks were contributed by Dr. D. 
Sharp, the Chairman, and Mr. E. M. Holmes.— 
Sir D. Brandis showed herbarium and museum 
specimens, from Kew, of Gelsemium elegans, Benth., 
a plant possessing powerfully poisonous properties. 
—Mr. Holmes made some observations, to which Sir 
D. Brandis replied.—The first paper was ye! Miss 
Alice L. Embleton, communicated by Dr. D. Sharp, 
entitled ‘On the Anatomy and Development of 
Comys infeliz, Embleton, a Hymenopterous Parasite 
of Lecanium hemisphericum, and was read by the 
author. The only paper already published on this 
subject is that by Bugnion on the anatomy, de- 
velopment, and habits of an allied fly (Zneyrtus 
Suscicollis) parasitic in a caterpillar; there are 
numerous Omissions in the results he records. The 
present paperalso leaves points unexplained, but the 
author has been able to add information regarding 
the stalked egg, a remarkable condition of hyper- 
metamorphosis in the larva, and the morphology of 
the skeleton of the imago, the insect on which she 
worked being Comys infeliv,a new species. This 
fly has considerable economic importance, like its 
allies. In the neighbourhood of Cambridge it suc- 
cessfully keeps in check the ravages of Lecanium 
hemisphericum, var. filicum. Though this coccid 
reproduces at an unusually rapid rate, the author 
found that Comys infelix parasitized almost 
every individual on an attacked fern or palm.—A 
discussion ensued, begun by Dr. D. Sharp, the 
Chairman and Mr. E. M. Holmes contributing.—The 
author replied.—The second paper was by Mr. P. 
Groom, ‘ Notes on the Transition of Opposite Leaves 
into the Alternate Arrangement : a New Factor in 
Morphologic Observation.’—Dr. Ridewood, Sir D. 
Brandis, and Dr. Scott took part in the discussion 
which followed, and Mr. Groom replied to the 


questions put. 





PHILOLOGICAL.—/une 5.—Prof. W. P. Ker in the 
chair.—Dr. J. Lawrence produced a few notes on 
‘Old English and Icelandic Syntax.’ Koch’s view 
(‘Grammar,’ ii. p. 285) that the word Awet is found 
asa relative in Anglo-Saxon, though questioned by 
Zupitza (J.c), receives support from Luke vi. 3 in 
the A.-S. version : “Ne redde ge pet hwet Dauid 
dyde,” where the Vulgate reads “Nec hoc legistis 
quod fecit David.” A striking instance of the 
compactness of A.-8. is given in Matt. ix. 12: “ Nys 
balum laces nan pearf, ac seocum.” Here the 
versions which come nearest the A.-S. in brevity 
are the Latin and the Gothic, each of which has 
eight words, but whereas in the A.-S. version there 
are but ten syllables, the Gothic has fifteen and the 
Latin eighteen. The Purvey-Wiclif version employs 
eighteen words in the same place. The words go 
and come could apparently be used interchangeably 
in Anglo-Saxon, where motion in relation to the 
speaker's position is concerned. (The editors of the 
Society’s ‘ Dictionary’ have not noticed this.) Thus 
in John xi. 34 we find “ Veni et vide” rendered by 
“G&A and geseoh”; and in Genesis xxxvii. 21 
occurs the expression “G4 hider.” On the other 
hand, in John xiii. 3 we read, “ He wiste...... 
com of Gode, and cymd to Gode.” Prof. T. N, 
Toller, in his admirable ‘ Outlines of the History of 
the English ee p. 150 n., says that the sen- 
tence which ends with a preposition is more in 
accord with Icelandic usage than with Anglo-Saxon, 
giving asarare A.-S. instance ‘‘ for bem hy fod da 
wildan branas mid.” A similar instance is found in 
Alfred’s Laws: ‘‘gif hit (pet éaze) in pam héafde 
sie, and he noht geséon ne mage mid.” In these 
cases, however, the word mid has an adverbial or 
guasi-adverbial force. Where the ordinary pre- 
positional force is present the final position in the 





is commoner, eg., Matt. xxii. 16, “ pa 
sendon hig hym hyra leorning-cnyhtas to”; 
Luke iv. 36, ‘‘Adumba and g& him of.” It has 
been suggested that “our phraseology received a 
strong impulse from the Danelagh” (Quarterly 
Review, October, 1875). An apparent instance of 
this has just been mentioned. Another is, perhaps, 
the use of take to in the sense of “begin doing.” 
Cf. “Hon gekk......til loekjar......ok t6k at pv4 
lérept sin’’ (‘Laxd. Saga’). The following expres- 
sions, too, have a modern English sound: “Ok nu 
gerir Hrefna sv4”’ ; “ Hann tok til inn fyrsta vetrar 
dag at gera borgina”; “ Bolli hafdi verit snemma 
4& fotum”; “Hvat er ordit af eu?” &c. The 
omission of the object relative, so characteristic of 
modern English, was not unknown in Icelandic, 
though it is not suggested that this is more than a 
coincidence : cf. “i peim stad kalla menn Gladsheim.” 
So, too, the subject relative in “Ask veit ek standa, 
heitir Yeg drasill.” Finally, the “ corpeseeee first 
negative,” which is very common in Middle — 
is exemplified in ‘“skésmipr pi verir ne skepti 
smipr,” and about ten other instances referred to 
in the Detter-Heinzel edition of the ‘Se#mundar 
Edda.’ Prof. Ker said that a large number of 
Scandinavian words and constructions would be 
found in the works of Burns. 


sentence 





SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCH ZOLOGY.—June 10,— 
Prof. A. H. Sayce gave an account of recent dis- 
coveries in Egypt. The most interesting is that of 
the tomb of Thothmes IV., which was found by Mr. 
Howard Carter, the Government Inspector of Anti- 
quities. The tomb is in the valley of the tombs of 
the kings at Thebes, and contained an immense 
number of objects, among them being a portion of 
the royal chariot, the body of which consisted of a 
wooden framework covered with papier ma@ché an 
stucco, the latter carved with representations of 
battles in Syria at which the king was present. The 
king’s mummy was found two years ago in the tomb 
of Amenhotep II. It has recently been unrolled, 
and proved to be that of a comparatively youn 
man. At Karnak Mr. Legrain has found statues o: 
Thothmes IV. and his wife. In the valley of the 
tombs of the queens at Thebes Italian excavators 
have found tombs and mummies of the twentieth 
dynasty. At Assiout French explorers have opened 
an untouched tomb of the tenth dynasty, containing 
wooden statues of the deceased. At Beni-Hassan 
Mr. Garstang has found a large number of objects of 
the twelfth dynasty.— Sir H. H. Howorth read a 
paper on ‘The God Asshur and the Epic of Mar- 
maduk and the Dragon.’ He argued that the 
prominence given to Asshur, who displaces the 
so-called Elder Bel from the epic, shows that the 
story isan Assyrian and not a Babylonian composi- 
tion, and is not a parallel composition to the 
cosmogony of Genesis, but a glorification of the 
gods of Babylon at the expense of the older gode. 





SocIETY OF ENGINEERS.—June 8.—Mr. J. 
Patten Barber, President, in the chair.—A paper was 
read on ‘Electric Light Stations, their Design and 
Arrangement,’ illustrated by drawings of the Brid- 
lington Electricity Works, by Mr. E. R. Matthews, 
Borough Engineer of Bridlington. 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEE. 


Zoological, 8j.—‘An Extinct Species of Genet [enema glesio- 
toides) from the Pleistocene of Crpres Miss D. M. A. Bate; 
‘ Description of a New Fish of the Gobiid Genus Rhiacichthys 
from British New Guinea,’ and ‘ Descriptions of New Reptiles 
from British New Guinea,’ Mr. G. A. Boulenger ; ‘ The ine 
Fauna of Zanzibar and British East Atrica, frem Collections 


Tees. 





Ww M rol ical, 4 
yep. Meteorological, 
of vobreary 4a, 1903,’ Dr. W. N. Shaw; ‘The es- 
Baxendell Anemograph and the Dial-Pattern Non-Oscillating 
Pressure-Plate A ter,’ Mr. J. F d 
of Arsenic in Fuel,’ and ‘ The 


— Chemical, 5.—:The Estimation 
Electrolytic Estimation of Minute Quantities of Arsenic, more 
especially in Brewing Materials,’ Mr. T. E. ‘Th: ; ‘ Crystal- 
lized Ammonium Sulphate and the Position of Ammonium 
in the Alkali Series,’ Mr. A. E. H. Tutton; ‘Action of Hy- 
drogen on sodium,’ Mr. A.; Holt, jun.; ‘The Action (of Halo- 
gens on Compounds containing the Carbonyl Group,’ and 
“Reactions involving the Addition of Hyd n Cyanide to 
Carbon Compounds,’ Mr. A. Lapworth; ‘The Acetoacetic 
Ester Synthesis,’ Messrs. A. C. O. Hann and A. Lapworth ; 
‘Rimu Resin ’and ‘ Note on the Karaka Fruit,’ Messrs. T. H, 
Easterfield and B. C. Aston. 

Microscopical, 8 -‘The Theory of Optical Images, with Special 
Reference to the Microscope,’ Lord Rayleigh ; ‘A Method of 
making visible Ultra-Microscopic Particles in Glass and the 
Application of the Method to Bacteria,’ Dr. H. Siedentepf; 
Phe in Microscopic Vision,’ Mr. E. M. Nelson. 

Geographical, 9.— Annual Conversazione. 


10 . al, 
“= = Historica, 5.—‘ The Intellectual Influence of English Monasti- 
cism from Dunstan to Becket’ (Alexander Prize Essay), Miss 





Rose Graham. 
Linnean, 8.—‘ Descriptions of New Chinese Plants,’ Mr. 8. T. 
Dunn; ‘Scottish Freshwater Plankton,’ Mr. W. West and 
Prof. G. 8. West; ‘ The Life-History ofa New Indian Species 
of Monophlebus,’ Mr. E. P. Stebbing; ‘The Anatomy of 
ves of organ 9 yd Dr. L. Lewton-Brain. 
— Society of Antiq es, 8}. 
Far. Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Radium,’ Prof. P. Curie. 


= 





Srience Gossty. 
A new work on ‘Neolithic Man in North- 
East Surrey,’ by Mr. Walter Johnson and Mr. 
William Wright, with a chapter on the constitu- 
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tion and alterations of flint by Mr. B. C. Pol- 
kinghorne, is announced by Mr. Stock. The 
work has been in preparation for some years, 
and will appeal almost as much to the general 
reader as to the specialist. Mr. Polkinghorne’s 
portion of the book deals with a branch of the 
study which has hitherto been neglected, even 
in standard works, and treats of the origin, 
composition, physical properties, polish, stain, 
and action of chemical agents on flint. The 
scope of the book, which will be furnished with 
illustrations and maps, is limited northwards 
by the Thames, whilst the southern boundary 
runs from Box Hill to Oxted. 

Next Friday the Royal Institution have a 
lecture of unusual interest. Prof. P. Curie is 
coming from Paris to discuss ‘Radium’ in 
French. 

Tue Institution of Civil Engineers are holding 
an Engineering Conference on the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th inst. The various sections deal 
with (1) Railways ; (2) Harbours, Docks, and 
Canals ; (3) Machinery ; (4) Mining and Metal- 
lurgy; (5) Shipbuilding; (6) Waterworks, 
Sewerage, and Gasworks ; (7) Applications of 
Electricity. 

Tue Geological Society has made the first 
award of the proceeds of the Daniel Pidgeon 
Fund (founded by Mrs. Pidgeon, in accordance 
with the testamentary directions of her husband) 
to Dr. Ernest Willington Skeats, of the Royal 
College of Science. 

AmoncG the Parliamentary Papers of the week 
are the Report for 1902 of the Controller- 
‘General for Patents, Designs, and Trade-marks 
(3d.); the Report of the Astronomer Royal for 
Scotland for the Year ending March 31st ; and 
the Report of His Majesty’s Astronomer at the 
Cape of Good Hope for 1902 (14d. ). 

Pror. Max WotrF announces the discovery of 
another small planet by Herr Dugan at the 
K6nigstuhl Observatory, Heidelberg, on the 
30th ult. 








FINE ARTS 


aed 
MR, CAMERON’S ETCHINGS. 


Mr. GuTeKunstT has on view a collection of 
Mr. Cameron’s etchings. This comes appropri- 
ately enough at the same time as the publication 
of a limited edition of a catalogue of the artist’s 
work by Mr. Wedmore. 

The catalogue is charmingly got up, and is 
minute and thorough in its descriptions. This 
is only what one might expect from Mr. 
Wedmore, who has done more than any one else 
to classify and arrange the etched work of 
modern artists. We have, indeed, only one 
addition to make, namely, that in the case of 
No. 77, Veronica, « Maid of Italy, he might 
have suggested that this is in reality an adapta- 
tion from a picture in the Ambrosiana that was 
once attributed to Leonardo, but is now generally 
ascribed to Ambrogio di Predis. In his intro- 
duction Mr. Wedmore explains the reasons of 
his enthusiasm for Mr. Cameron’s work, and 
adds an appeal to the collector's instincts on the 
ground of the small number of impressions 
taken from each plate, a rarity which he says is 
‘* about as pleasure-giving as is the grace or 
majesty of the performance,” a singularly frank 
confession of a weakness to which most collectors 
are liable, but which is surely to be deprecated 
in the interests of art. 

We are bound to admit that the exhibition of 
Mr. Cameron’s work does not bring us quite to 
the same pitch of enthusiastic admiration that 
Mr. Wedmore so eloquently displays. Mr. 
Cameron is undoubtedly one of the more accom- 
plished and tasteful of modern etchers. He 
always aims at a definitely artistic result, and he 
has based himself on excellent models—Mr. 
Whistler's influence in the earlier things giving 
place gradually to that of Méryon. He there- 
fore always has in his mind a fine ideal of what 





an etching should be, but he does not, we think, 
see with sufficient singleness of eye quite 
to attain real distinction. In the case of the 
etchings, such as the Loches (146 of Mr. Wed- 
more’s catalogue), which approach most nearly 
to Méryon, the idea, excellent in itself, is not 
given with sufficient purity and directness to 
have its full effect. e tends to fritter away 
his masses with little, pretty, and superfluous 
touches. He temporizes with the picturesque. 
This is to be regretted because he approaches 
so nearly to grandeur in some of his architectural 
designs that with only a little more restraint, a 
little more austerity, he would attain to some- 
thing admirable. 

In the landscapes Mr. Cameron occasionally 
approaches even nearer than in the architectural 
pieces to completeness. The Laleham (141), in 
the second state, which is exhibited here, and 
which is a great improvement on the first state, 
which we noticed last year at the Painter- 
Etchers’, is finely composed and rich in tone. 
Still better—and, indeed, best of all the etchings 
here exhibited—is Ye Banks and Braes (105), in 
which the placing of the line of dark hills 
overshadowing a placid reach of still water is 
singularly felicitous. 

The Ducal Palace (144), one of the latest 
plates, is also remarkable for the successful 
audacity of the placing. The great facade fills 
symmetrically the whole of the upper part of 
the plate. This is, of course, the way that 
a naive topographical artist might have 
taken it, but it required real inspiration to see 
that so obvious a composition was also pictorial. 
It is a pity that here, again, the idea is not ren- 
dered with quite the simplicity it demands— 
the immense flat plane of the facade, its most 
characteristic beauty, being lost in the intri- 
cacies of a too emphatic and accidental treatment 
of details. 








MENZEL AT THE FRENCH GALLERY, 


Pror. MENZEL is rightly regarded by the 
Germans as one of their most important 
artists. Some years ago a singularly fine collec- 
tion of his drawings was on view at the Earl’s 
Court Exhibition, but as a rule his work is 
rarely seen in London galleries. The show of 
his paintings and drawings now on view at the 
French Gallery in Pall Mall is therefore well 
worth visiting. We cannot help regretting, 
however, that the directors of the Gallery 
did not group Menzel’s pictures together, 
instead of hanging them here and _ there 
among other specimens of continental artists, 
which have no conceivable connexion with 
them. Two of the works by Corot (Nos. 65 
and 80) arecharming in their way, and the same 
can be said of a picture by Daubigny (76); but 
the other miscellaneous pictures, including, by 
the way, a most unsatisfactory Constable (82), 
only distract the eye from the main feature of 
the show. 

Menzel has been at work for so many years 
that he was far from a young man when the 
earliest of the paintings now exhibited left his 
easel, The Performance at the Gymnase, Paris 
(32), dating from 1856, is singularly interesting 
asan anticipation of the theatrical paintings which 
afterwards were so fashionable with the leaders 
of the Impressionist movement in France. 
In its day this picture must have seemed 
revolutionary in its realism. Now the 
sober harmonious key in which the glare 
of the footlights is rendered appears quite 
classical. Menzel, it is important to remem- 
ber, received his first training before the 
ancient tradition of oil painting was wholly 
forgotten, and even when approaching new 
subjects he could only poms. them by the 
path into which his footsteps had first been 
guided. The same influence is evident in the 
Old gogue at Prague (3), dating from 1863, 
and the Street in Paris (4), of nearly the same 
period. In this second picture, however, the 





modern feeling for increased luminosity begins 
to show itself. The shadowed foreground is 
still steeped in the warm brown shadow which 
the old masters loved, but the middle distance 
and the sky are singularly bright and fresh in 
colour. The picture thus is a compromise, but 
it is a compromise of a singularly pleasant kind 
which Menzel’s extraordinary powers of hand 
and eye have worked into a most admirable 
piece of painting. 

The cold Interior of the Cathedral, Salzburg 
(1), dating from 1873, is not a fortunate speci- 
men of Menzel’s art, so that it may be wel} 
to pass it over and turn to the large Market. 
Day, Piazza d’Erbe, Verona (2). This is vir. 
tually a modern picture, being a forcible and 
naturalistic representation of the well-known 
market in dazzling sunshine. The technique 
has altered considerably, for though the shadows 
still depend for their luminosity on a founda- 
tion of warm transparent brown, the lights are 
put in with forcible pats of solid pigment in the 
recognized modern manner. What is more 
striking, however, than the change in tech- 
nique is the change in Menzel’s attitude to 
his work. In the earlier paintings he was 
evidently occupied entirely, or almost entirely, 
with the artistic side of the things he saw 
—with their potentialities as arrangements in 
line, in colour, or in light and shade. In the 
Verona picture it would almost seem as if he 
had become content with his power to draw or 
paint anything excellently, and so was com- 
pelled, for lack of a better point of interest, 
to take refuge in anecdote. The ‘ Piazza d’Erbe,’ 
in fact, reminds us irresistibly of our own Mr. 
Frith ; and the impression is strengthened by 
the presence in the foreground of a mid-Vic- 
torian Englishman with “‘Dundreary weepers.” 

Menzel, in fact, is a wonderfully strong and 
skilful draughtsman, and a thoroughly well- 
trained and experienced painter, but there is 
something fatally wrong about his point of view, 
which prevents him from ranking among the 
world’s great artists. One or two of his drawings 
of a baby’s head (7), and the delightful studies 
of a hedgehog (54), are beyond criticism, but 
most of the other studies show that these 
results are accidents, and that Menzel’s power 
of observation and sureness of hand are almost 
always greater than his feeling for beauty. 








EXCAVATIONS AT RHODES. 


Tue Danish archzologists, Drs. Blinkenberg 
and Kinch, who began the excavation of the 
ruins at Lindos on the island of Rhodes in 
October last year, have just issued a first report 
of their work. They began with the Acropolis 
and the Temple of Athene at Lindos, the temple 
being on the highest point of the hill. Here 
the ground plan and parts of the walls and 
columns were found intact. The building dates 
from about 400 B.c. and is in Doric style. On 
the square in front of the temple some inscrip- 
tions were found, also the remains of two 
marble statues, one of them an archaic figure of 
a woman, unfortunately much damaged. In 
the portico of the Acropolis a number of founda- 
tion stones were discovered, where statues or 
other works of art had been placed, all being 
dedicated to Athene. Here, again, some frag- 
ments of archaic figures were found. An inscrip- 
tion on a marble base gives an important clue 
to the origin and period of Boéthus, whose works 
at Rhodes are mentioned by various writers. 

Many other inscriptions have turned up which 
provide the names of the artists of the statues. 
Others deal with the constitution and history of 
the town, a single stone giving two long laws 
(from a later period) about the management of 
the property of the temple, and the regulations 
concerning the right of entry and sacrilege. 
Further, there is a complete list of all the lead- 
ing officials and priests of Lindos, about 150 in 
all. Another interesting discovery was made 
just outside the temple in a small crevice, where 
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a heap of terra-cotta figures, remains of vases, 


&c., had been thrown. It appears that they 
had been deposited in the temple as votive 
offerings, and afterwards, not being of great 
value, were removed to make room for other 
gifts. Most of these figures are of terra-cotta 
and represent women sitting or standing. 

Other finds in the sanctuary of Athene point 
to an earlier age and a period when Lindos had 
much intercourse with the East and Egypt, 
many objects being imported from Phoenicia, 
Cyprus, or Egypt. Assyrian and Egyptian 
influences appear in others. 

The goddess worshipped at the earlier period 
appears to be by no means the same, so far as 
can be judged, as the figure of Athene with 
whom the goddess of Lindos later on became 
identified. Herodotus tells us that Amasis 
sent rich gifts to the temple, which explains the 
many discoveries of objects of Egyptian origin. 

The excavations of the two higher parts of 
the Acropolis, the Propylea and the temple, 
are now finished, and the work has ceased till 
the autumn, when the remaining third of the 
building will be investigated, as well as the 
theatre on the western side and the graves in 
the neighbourhood. 








SALES. 


Messrs. Carist1z, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 6th inst. the following. Drawings: D. Cox, 
A Windy Day, 252/.; Driving Sheep, Bettws- 
y-Coed, 711. J. M. W. Turner, Ely Cathedral, 
501. P. de Wint, Windsor and Eton, 571. 


Pictures: S. Bough, Early Spring, 1471. 
E, W. Cooke, Venetian Fishing Craft on the 
Adriatic Shore of the Lido, 1311. T. S. Cooper, 


A Calf, Ewes, and Lambs near a River, 2411. ; 
Sheep on the South Coast, 136/.; Cattle by a 
River, Evening, 1651. ; A Cow and Two Sheep 
near a River, 1571. T. Faed, Highland Mary, 
1201. W. Miiller, Tivoli, 273/.; A Dutch 
River Scene, 168/. J. van Beers, Flirtation, 
1051. J. Brett, The Promise of a Wild Night 
off Land’s End, 1521. 

At the sale on the 9th inst. engravings after 
both Romney and Reynolds fetched more than 
4001. The following were the principal prices. 
After Romney: Mrs. North, by J. R. Smith, 
110]. ; Miss Cumberland, by the same, 122I. ; 
Lady Hamilton as Nature, by H. Meyer, 4041. ; 
the same, by J. R. Smith, 301. ; Mrs. Robinson, 
by the same, 115/.; The Duchess of Marl- 
borough, by J. Jones, 42l.; The Clavering 
Children, by J. R. Smith, 37]. After Reynolds: 
Viscountess Spencer and her Daughter, by J. 
Watson, 771.; Mrs. Pelham feeding Chickens, 
by W. Dickinson, 409/.; Duchess of Buccleuch 
and Child, by J. Watson, 491. ; Duchess of Rut- 
land, by V. Green, 126l.; Mrs. Musters as 


Hebe, by ©. Hodges, 36/.; Viscountess 
Crosbie, by W. Dickinson, 88/. ; Lady Bamp- 
fylde, by T. Watson, 731.; Lady Betty 


Delmé and Children, by V. Green, 54I. ; 
Edmund Burke, by J. Watson, 63/.; Lady 
Hamilton as a Bacchante, by J. R. Smith, 46l. ; 
Mrs. Payne Gallwey, by the same, 401. ; Miss 
Morris (Hope nursing Love), by E. Fisher, 471.; 
Mrs. Braddyll, by S. Cousins, 77/. After 
Hoppner : Lady Louisa Manners, by OC. Turner, 
1261. ; Countess Cholmondeley and Son, by the 
same, 94/.; Lady Mildmay, by W. Say, 1521.; 
Countess of Mexborough, by W. Ward, 991.; 
Duchess of Bedford, by S. W. Reynolds, 651. ; 
Mrs. Michael Angelo Taylor as Miranda, by 
W. Ward, 847. After Morland: Inside of a 
Country Alehouse, by W. Ward, 54/.; Stable 
Conversation, by the same, 48/. ; Contempla- 
tion, by the same, 451. After L. F. Abbot: 
Henry Callender, by the same, 251. After H. 
Walton: The Fruit - Barrow (The Walton 
Family), by J. R. Smith, 117]. After Engle- 
heart: Mrs. Mills, by the same, 601. After 
Lawrence: Miss Peel, by S. Cousins, 71/.; Miss 
Croker, by the same, 54/.; Countess Grey and 
Children, by the same, 86/.; Lady Harriet Clive, 





by the same, 421. After Constable : Salisbury 
Cathedral, by D. Lucas, 58/.; Young Waltonians, 
by the same, 501. 








Hine-Brt Gossiy, 

YESTERDAY was the private view of the 
Pastel Society at the galleries of the Royal 
Institute of Painters. 

THE press were also invited to view yesterday 
paintings of the Durbar by Mr. Mortimer 
Menpes. 

To-pay is the private view of pen-and-ink 
drawings of continental and British scenery 
by Mr. Clifford Harrison at Messrs. Henry 
Graves & Co.’s galleries, and of drawings and 
sketches of London, France, and Holland, by 
Mr. Herbert Marshall, at the Fine-Art Society’s 
Rooms. Mr. Walter Donne is also showing 
pictures at his studio, 3, Pelham Street, S.W. 


WarteER-coLour drawings of ‘Sunshine and 
Colour in Italy’ are being shown by Mr. W. A. 
Macdonald at the gallery of the Alpine Club, 
Mill Street, Conduit Street. 

BerorE the Royal Society of Literature a 
paper will be read by Mr. Alfred Marks on 
the 24th inst. concerning the collaboration of 
Hubert and John van Eyck. 

Tue exhibition of Mr. Sargent’s work at 
Messrs. Carfax’s will close on June 18th. It is 
to be followed by M. Simon Bussy, the private 
view of whose works is on June 20th. 

THe Musée de l’Armée, Paris, has this week 
received an interesting gift from M. Edouard 
Detaille, the well-known artist, of a fine por- 
trait of Maréchal de Saint-Arnaud, painted by 
Brocas in 1853, a year before the death of the 
Maréchal. Among the other portraits recently 
added to the Musée is one of Lieut.-Col. 
Chabord, Governor of the Palais de Saint Cloud. 
It is the work of Courtet, and is dated 1846. 


Pror. von Luscuan reports that his expedi- 
tion to Sendschirli, in North Syria, undertaken 
at the expense of the Berlin Orient Committee, 
has proved highly successful, and has resulted in 
the discovery of a number of valuable Hittite 
monuments and other finds of importance. 

AnoTHER remarkable collection of Blake 
drawings will be offered by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge on Wednesday week, 
June 24th. This consists of the collection of 
Capt. Butts, grandson of Thomas Butts, the 
friend and patron of Blake. It was from this 
Mr. Butts’s son that Lord Houghton (then Mr. 
Monckton Milnes) obtained (inter alia) the 
original designs of the illustrations of the Book 
of Job, which fetched 5,6001. at the Earl of 
Crewe’s sale at Sotheby’s on March 30th last. 
Capt. Butts’s collection contains nothing so fine 
as these, but it comprises eighteen original draw- 
ings of varied interest, with references to and 
descriptions from Gilchrist’s ‘ List of Works’ by 
Blake. The subjects are nearly all Biblical. 
The same sale includes not only eighteen lots 
from Alexander Gilchrist’s collection, the 
property of one of his descendants, but also a 
spirited water-colour drawing of ‘ Death on the 
Pale Horse’ which was exhibited at the Bur- 
lington Fine-Arts Club in 1876. 

WE are glad to hear that the new number of 
the Burlington Magazine is going to pay special 
attention to the statutory preservation of ancient 
buildings. 








MUSIC 
cial 
THE WEEK. 

St. JaMEs’s HALu.—The Strauss Festival. 

WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL.—‘ Dream of Gerontius.’ 

Sr. James’s Hati.—M. Pugno’s Recital. MM. Pugno 
and Gérardy’s Recital. 

Tue programme of the second Strauss 
concert included the composer’s ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ a set of “ fantastic variations on 


a theme of knightly character.” This very 


extraordinary work has given rise to much 
discussion in the Fatherland. Its cleverness 
we admit, and we bear in mind the caution 
given by Mr. A. Kalisch in his interesting 
comments on the work in the programme- 
book not to forget the composer’s own 
epithet ‘‘fantastic”; but these thi do 
not reconcile us to the ridiculous realism, 
and to the painfully ugly polyphony of 
many pages of the score. Long ago Jo. 
Kuhnau depicted Saul’s madness by intro- 
ducing ‘‘strange chords’’ and consecutive 
fifths into music otherwise reasonable and 
appropriate to the sad and at times passionate 
mood of the unhappy king, but when 
Strauss attempts to make tone-pictures 
of Don Quixote—who on reading romances 
of knight-errantry loses his reason—he 
goes beyond the due limits of art. As 
to the ‘bleating sheep” of the second 
variation, it is a joke unworthy of the 
composer of ‘Tod und Verklarung,’ which 
still remains for us the strongest and the 
sanest of Strauss’s tone-poems. In it we 
have the “ wall-clock’s gentle ticking,” and 
one or two touches of realism, but these are 
quite subordinate matters; moreover, it 
does not seem certain that the Ritter poem, 
giving the poetic basis, has the composer’s 
sanction. In ‘ Don Quixote’ each variation 
bears a title, so that there is no mistake as 
to the composer’s intentions. If Strauss 
wrote the work to show to what follies 
realism might lead, it would create amuse- 
ment, and even be productive of good. But 
the beautiful theme and its treatment in 
the third variation, the clever and effective 
Monk’s variation, and the solemn close of 
the work, argue against such explanation. 
The concert ended with the ‘Tod und 
Verklirung,’ and we then felt that as there 
is but one step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous, the man who can approach the one is 
most likely to fall into the other. 

On the Friday ‘ Macbeth,’ an early tone- 
poem, was produced, under the direction of 
Strauss. It bears the hall-mark of the com- 
poser of ‘ Ein Heldenleben,’ but is written 
in a style less elaborate, less extravagant. 
It is an interesting work, and no doubt Mr. 
Wood will one day let us hear it again. 
‘Also sprach Zarathustra’ was given for 
the second time; it is not only an unequal 
work, but also one, to our thinking, in 
which the dull or extravagant pages out- 
number those which display clearness and 
strength. A magnificent performance of 
‘Ein Heldenleben,’ under Mengelberg, 
deserves special record. His conducting 
was firm and intelligent, and the harshness 
of many passages was toned down; in the 
battle section, for instance, the drum part 
was not unduly prominent. Strauss as con- 
ductor—at any rate, of his own music—is 
always intelligent, and at times dignified, 
but there are moments in which he loses 
control of himself, and the result is a 
hurricane of sound which actually obscures 
the meaning of his music. 

On Tuesday the programme included 
works representing the composer at an 
early stage: a Burleske for pianoforte and 
orchestra written at the age of twenty, 
showing the influence of Brahms and also 
Liszt—natural enough, seeing that Strauss 
was at the time second conductor to Biilow 
at Meiningen; but where the burlesque 





element comes in it is difficult to discover. 
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Two movements from a symphonic fantasia, 
‘ Aus Italien,’ composed seventeen years ago, 
roved interesting:—‘ Scenes of Pop 
Fite in Naples,’ bright and bustling, and 
‘ By Sorrento’s Strand,’ containing attrac- 
tive, though scarcely distinctive melody and 
highly effective orchestration. Excerpts from 
the opera ‘Guntram,’ consisting of the Pre- 
ludes to the First and Second Acts, and the 
‘Vision of Peace,’ and last scene from 
Act III. for tenor solo, did not create a 
strong impression. The first prelude was 
lacking in character, the second proved 
noisy and commonplace; while the vocal 
music was a weak imitation of Wagner. 
These excerpts were not well placed in the 
festival scheme; after the later symphonic 
poems, which, notwithstanding their peculi- 
arities and eccentricities, are strong, they 
sounded doubly weak. The programme con- 
cluded with ‘ Ein Heldenleben,’ concerning 
which enough has been already said. Mr. 
Backhaus, in the difficult solo part of the 
Burlesque, achieved a great and well- 
deserved success; he played with skill and 
marked brilliancy. Mr. John Harrison sang 
extremely well, although he had ungrateful 
music, and, moreover, to contend against an 
orchestral accompaniment at high pressure 
which the composer, who conducted, could 
have made a little less prominent. 

The Strauss Festival is over and gone. 
The composer’s skill in writing and in 
orchestration is universally acknowledged ; 
but we doubt whether he has satisfied the 
public, or even whether he has created 
a sufficiently strong impression to incline 
musicians to reserve their opinion until 
time has tested passages which at pre- 
sent they find outré and ugly. But we 
repeat what we said at first: the festival 
has given us an admirable opportunity of 
studying the music of a gifted composer. 
Strauss is now a little under forty, and 
Wagner was of just the same age when his 
‘Rienzi’ was produced at Dresden. And 
what would be the world’s verdict on 
Wagner had he written nothing after that 
opera! The future of Strauss will un- 
doubtedly be watched with interest; there 
may be unforeseen developments or even 
radical change of style. 

Delightful Strauss songs were effectively 
sung on the Thursday and Friday by 
Madame Pauline Strauss de Ahna and Mr. 
Ffrangcon Davies. 

An extra concert was given on Monday 
evening ‘‘to introduce Richard Platt, the 
American pianist.” He played the solo 
part of Beethoven’s Concerto in c minor 
and some Chopin pieces. His technique is 
good, and he interpreted the Beethoven 
music intelligently, but there was nothing 
distinctive in his playing. We shall pro- 
bably havea better opportunity of judging of 
his powers at his recital next Wednesday. 
The programme included Sir Charles 
Stanford’s Irish Rhapsody, No. 2, in F 
minor, Op. 84, ‘The Lament for the Son of 
Ossian,’ performed, and successfully, for the 
first time in England. It is based on some 
fine melodies effectively treated. At first 
hearing, however, it did not impress us so 
strongly as the No. 1, produced at Norwich. 
And there was another British item, Dr. 
Elgar’s dignified dramatic music to ‘ Diar- 
mid and Grania.’ Full justice was rendered 
to both works by Heer Mengelberg. 





Dr. Elgar’s ‘Dream of Gerontius’ was 
performed for the first time in London at 
the Westminster Cathedral last Saturday 
afternoon. Dr. Wiillner is an accomplished 
artist, but as interpreter of the Gerontius 
music he did not satisfy us. The effort to 
be intense was too obvious. It was courage- 
ous of him to sing in English, but his 
peculiar pronunciation of certain words had 
a disturbing effect ; moreover, the effort to 
sing in a language unfamiliar to him pro- 
bably explains to some extent any exaggera- 
tion of sentiment. Miss Muriel Foster sang 
the “‘ Angel” music with feeling and dignity, 
while Mr. Ffrangcon Davies delivered the 
priest’s charge to the dying man with force 
and fervour. The North Staffordshire 
District Choral Society took part in the per- 
formance. The voices are good, but, either 
owing to the way in which they were 
arranged on the platform or to the position 
of the seat allotted to us, the body of tone 
was not very impressive; the chorus of 
demons was, indeed, tame. Dr. Elgar con- 
ducted, though not as if he had full command 
of his forces. London must hear a finer 
performance of this great work. 

M. Raoul Pugno, the distinguished 
French pianist, gave a recital yesterday 
week at Bt. James’s Hall which commenced 
with a sonata of his own. There is some 

writing in the first movement, but the 
elicate Intermezzo and poetical Marche 
Funébre proved the most characteristic sec- 
tions ; the Finale shows less inspiration. The 
performance was admirable. The rendering 
of the Adagio of Beethoven’s Sonata in c 
sharp minor was excellent—just at the right 
rate, with just enough nuances to prevent 
monotony, yet not to disturb the sad, pensive 
mood of the music. The Allegretto was 
also satisfactory, but in the Finale the passion 
was too precipitate. 

On the following Monday M. Pugno, in 
conjunction with M. Gérardy, gave a piano- 
forte and ’cello recital, and performed three 
sonatas: Beethoven in a, Op. 69, Grieg in 
A minor, and Rubinstein in p, Op. 18. With 
two such artists success was a foregone con- 
clusion ; they are not only fine executants, but 
also true musicians. Asinterpreter of Grieg’s 
music M. Pugno is singularly successful. 
His touch is sympathetic; he can play forte 
without any harshness, while his pianis- 
simos are never colourless. 





Musical Gossiy. 


OF opera at Covent Garden there is not much 
to recordthis week. Mlle. Mary Garden madeher 
début this season in Gounod’s ‘Roméo et Juliette’ 
on Saturday evening. She acted well, but her 
rendering of the Juliette music was on the 
whole disappointing ; her singing, indeed, did 
not createsofavourablean impression as whenshe 
appeared last season in ‘Manon.’ Any short- 
comings may, however, be only temporary. 
‘Die Mehstdannase ’ was performed on Tues- 
day evening. Frau Feuge Gleiss was a pleasing 
Eva, and Herren Knote, Blass, and Reiss deserve 
praise ; but the special feature of the evening 
was undoubtedly the magnificent singing and 
fine acting of Herr van Rooy as Hans Sachs. 
Herr Lohse conducted. 

THERE were two violin concerts on Wednes- 
day. Inthe afternoon Hegediis gave a recital 
at St. James’s Hall. His rendering of Veracini’s 
Sonata in £ minor was interesting ; the technique 
was sound, and emotional warmth was not lack- 
ing. But the reading of Bach’s Chaconne was 





dull and the intonation not always perfect. Dr, 
Ludwig Wiillner sang four songs by Herr Alex. 
ander von Fielitz, clever and expressive ; ‘Siind. 
fluth’ was the last and also the best. In the 
evening Herr Willy Burmester’s orchestral 
concert at Queen’s Hall was very badly attended, 
The programme included three Concertos— 
Bach in E and those of Beethoven and Tschaj. 
kowsky. Of his technical and artistic qualities 
this artist has already given strong proofs. He 
was heard to special advantage in the slow move. 
ments of the first two works. Heer Mengelberg 
conducted with marked care and ability. Herr 
Burmester deserved the very enthusiastic recep. 
tion which the small but appreciative audience 
bestowed on him. 

Tue London Trio (Madame Amina Goodwin 
and Messrs. Simonetti and W. E. Whitehouse) 
gave the second of their fifth season of chamber 
concerts at the galleries of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, Suffolk Street, on Monday after. 
noon. The programme included Brahms’s Trio 
in c minor (Op. 101), and two attractive violin 
pieces from Signor Simonetti’s ‘Scénes Mon. 
tagnardes,’ played by the composer. 

A reEciraL of Schubert’s song - cycle, ‘Die 
Schone Miillerin,’ was given by Herr von zur. 
Miihlen at Bechstein Hall on Thursday after. 
noon of last week. Although the tones of his 
voice are not particularly suave or sympa- 
thetic, yet he evinced so much skill and judg- 
ment in dealing with the twenty beautiful songs 
that monotony was avoided. The quieter num. 
bers of the cycle he sang’ with fervour and 
feeling, and in the more passionate outbursts— 
such for instance as ‘‘ Ungeduld ” and ‘‘ Mein!” 
—he likewise succeeded in impressing his 
audience. 

Tue Edinburgh professor, Fr. Niecks, 
Mus.D., read an interesting paper on ‘The 
Two Keys to the Theory and Practice of Har- 
mony’ before the members of the Musical 
Association on Tuesday afternoon. 

AcapEmicrobestogether witha handsome piece 
of silver plate, the gifts of the members of the 
Handel Festival Choir, will be presented to Dr. 
August Manns at the final rehearsal at Exeter 
Hall next Monday evening. 

THe Moody-Manners opera prize of 2501. has 
been won by Colin McAlpin. The work will be 
produced at the Moody-Manners autumn season 
at Covent Garden. The winner of this prize is 
thirty-three years old, and has already written 
an opera ‘ King Arthur.’ 

Mr. Wit11aM Pirts, for fifty years organist 
at Brompton Oratory, has passed away at the 
ripe age of seventy-four. 

Mozart's ‘ Nozze di Figaro’ will be performed 
next Wednesday evening by the pupils of the 
operatic class of the Guildhall School of Music. 

Mr. Hueco Géruitz announces a Berlios 
Centenary Concert at Queen’s Hall on Decem- 
ber 11th under the direction of Herr Richard 
Strauss. It seems a pity that the anniversary 
is not to be celebrated in still worthier manner. 
Could there not be a Berlioz Festival of three, 
or even two days ? 

In all matters concerning ancient keyed 
instruments, also the pianoforte, the late Alfred 
James Hipkins was an authority. It was he 
who drew up the Guide to the loan collection 
and list of musical instruments for the Inter- 
national Inventions Exhibition of 1885; who 
described rare and unique musical instruments 
in an elaborate publication of 1888 ; who wrote 
the able article ‘ Pianoforte’ in Grove’s ‘ Dic 
tionary of Music and Musicians’; and who, ID 
1896, published the valuable primer entitled 
‘Description and History of the Pianoforte and 
of the Older Key-board Stringed Instruments. 
He was a contributor to the ‘ Encyclopedis 
Britannica,’ and also, in addition to the one 
mentioned above, wrote many articles for the 
Grove ‘Dictionary.’ His Cantor Lectures, de- 
livered before the Society of Arts, were pub 
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lished. Hipkins was also a practical musician : 
he played most delightfully on the clavichord 
and harpsichord, and on the pianoforte. At 
the Musical Association he once performed 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia on the clavi- 
chord when Rubinstein was not only present, 
but actually turned over the music for 
him. This was an honour which, however, 
Hipkins felt at the time as somewhat embar- 
rassing. He was specially fond of old music and 
old musical instruments, but he was also an 
excellent pianist and could play Chopin with rare 
taste and refinement. He made the composer's 
acquaintance when Chopin visited London in 
1848, and was one of the very few—at any rate 
in this country—who cultivated and appre- 
ciated his music at that early date. Chopin, 
like Schumann and Brahms, only made his 
way here gradually. Hipkins entered the 
Broadwood firm as a lad of fourteen, and 
belonged to it down to the day of his death. 
He was quiet and courteous ; so unassuming, 
indeed, that no one unacquainted with his works 
would have suspected that on certain subjects 
he was a great, probably the highest, authority. 


Pror. Anton Door, president of the Vienna 
Tonkiinstlerverein, recently celebrated the seven- 
tieth anniversary of his birthday, when he received 
congratulations from his many pupils, friends, 
and admirers. He was professor at the Moscow 
Conservatoire when Tschaikowsky was studying 
there, but in 1869 he became Professor of the 
Pianoforte at the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 
Vienna, which post he still occupies. 


A Mozarthaus is to be erected at Salzburg in 
which to hold the great Mozart festivals. It 
will also provide accommodation for the music 
school of the ‘‘ Mozarteum,” which is rapidly 
developing. It is estimated that the building 
will cost about 450,000 Kronen, which sum will 
be raised by voluntary contributions and by 
sums from the festival sources. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mr. Joseph Hofmann’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Miss Tracy and Mile. Olitzka’s Concert, 8, 8t. James's Hall. 
Signor Morelli’s Cello Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
The Band of Rome, 8.30, Queen’s Hall. 
yal Opera, Covent Garden. 

M. Ysaye’s Orchestral Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
The Band of Rome, 3, Queen’s Hall. 

iss Frances Allitsen’s Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Miss Mabel Monteith’s Pianoforte Recital, 8, 8t. James’s Hall. 
5 Florence Christie and Miss Sasse’s Concert, 8.15, Bechstein 
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all. 
Royal wi ee, Covent Garden. 

. Mr. Richard Platt’s Pianoforte Recital, 
The Band of Rome, 3 and 8, Queen’s Hal 
‘Nozze di Figaro,’ 8, Guildhall School. 

Misses Nellie Ridding and Irene Fietcher’s Pianoforte and 

Violin Recital, 8 30, Bechstein Hall. 

Opera, Covent Garden. 
. Miss Margaret Wild's Pianoforte Recital, 3, 8t. James’s Hall. 
The Band of Rome, 3 and 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
M. Ysaye's Violin Recital, 3, 8t. James’s Hall. 
Miss Bertha Bird’s Concert, 8, 25, Kensington Gore. 
The Band of Rome, 3 and 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Opera, Covent Garden. 
Handel Festival, General Rehearsal, 12, Crystal Palace. 
M. Risler’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, 8t. James's Hall. 
The Band of Rome, 3 and 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 


St. James's Hall. 
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DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


His Masgsty’s.— ‘Flodden Field,’ in a Prelude and 
Two Acts. By Alfred Austin.—‘The Man who Was,’ a 
Play in One Act. Adapted from Rudyard Kipling by 
Kinsey Peile, 

ImMPERIAL.—' The Golden Rose; or, the Scarlet Woman,’ 
a Bas-relief in One Act. By Ian Robertson.—‘ The Waters of 
Bitterness,’ a Play in One Act. By S. M. Fox.—‘The 
Admirable Bashville; or, Constancy Unrewarded.’ By 
Bernard Shaw. 


An entertainment such as that given for 
the benefit of Guy’s Hospital at His 
Majesty’s Theatre on Monday, for a single 
occasion only, scarcely challenges criticism. 
The two pieces produced had, however, 
exceptional interest. ‘Flodden Field,’ by 
the Laureate, is the first serious attempt to 
turn to dramatic account the disasters, cul- 
ee in the rout at Flodden, brought on 
Scotland by the weakness, misconduct, and 
lack of judgment of James IV. A play, 
nominally on the same subject, by Robert 


Greene, was printed in 1598, under the title 
of ‘The Scottish Historie of James IV., 
slaine at Flodden, intermixed with a 
pleasant Comedie, presented by Oboram [sic], 
King of Fayeries.’ This title is, however, 
& misnomer, since the action ends before 
the battle of Flodden with a reconciliation 
between King James and his queen 
Dorothea. The motive of ‘Flodden Field’ 
is found in the love of James for a certain 
Lady Heron, for whom a prototype is 
suggested in the chronicle df Buchanan. 
The most stirring episode consists in what 
has frequently been called the best 
authenticated ghost story in the world— 
the appearance (vouched for, among 
others, by Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount) of the “ bald-headed old man 
in a blue gown, with ‘ brotikins’ on his 
feet, and belted with a linen girdle,” who 
confronted James during his prayers at 
Linlithgow, warned him of his approaching 
defeat and death, cautioned him against 
women, and disappeared to be seen no more. 
As amplified from Pitscottie, this legend took 
a strong hold upon public imagination, and 
was used effectively by Scott in the fourth 
canto of ‘Marmion.’ For the other appari- 
tion said to have appeared at the same time 
at the Cross in Edinburgh, and summoned 
the mustering citizens to the tribunal of 
‘* Plotcock,” ¢.¢. Pluto, Mr. Austin has had 
no need. For Lady Heron, with whom James 
wastes precious time, a justification may be 
found in the Chatelaine of Ford, as recorded 
by Pitscottie and Buchanan. From the 
point of view of drama ‘ Flodden Field’ 
scarcely demands consideration. Its dialogue 
is verbose, and the action lingers while we 
listen to love-scenes which are at once incon- 
ceivable and ineffective. That Surrey should 
treat Lady Heron in her husband’s castle 
openly as his mistress is as shocking as his 
return spick and span from the ‘‘red wash 
of the wars” to renew embraces and 
caresses which the arrival of her husband 
might at any time interrupt. It is a piece 
of the ill luck which dogs James that it is 
upon his supposedly ‘secure hour’’ that 
the husband intrudes, and not upon that of 
his more prosperous rival. Lady Heron’s 
proclamation to the befooled monarch of her 
own baseness is weak and improbable, and 
the death of the wanton oak treacherous 
woman stirs no sympathy. Mr. Fred Terry 
was James; Mr. Oscar Asche, Surrey; and 
Miss Constance Collier, Lady Heron. 

‘The Man who Was’ is remembered by 
students of Rudyard Kipling as one of the 
shortest and most dramatic stories in that 
author’s ‘ Life’s Handicap.’ It depicts the 
arrival in the English lines at Peshawur of a 
squalid, unkempt, and starving man, whose 
nationality under his rags is not recog- 
nizable. He is admitted, after being wounded 
in a supposed attempt to steal a Martini- 
Henry rifle, into the mess tent of the White 
Hussars; his consciousness and speech, which 
have been lost, are slowly regained, and the 
astonished and horrified officers recognize 
at last one of their own number. Taken 

risoner thirty years ago in the Crimea, 
he was for some insubordination denied 
the right of exchange and sent to Siberia. 
After a horrible experience of the knout he 
has escaped, and in years of wandering and 
starvation has reached India in some 





mysterious fashion through Russian Asia. 


For a short while he is promoted to his old 
rank, and when he expires, broken with 
exposure and hardship, he grasps the fact 
that the men of his own regiment, whom he 
has so unexpectedly and mysteriously re- 
joined, will give him asoldier’s burial. This 
story, in its way as unsurpassable as one of 
the masterpieces of Maupassant, obviously 
lends itself to dramatic treatment. In order 
to secure adequate effect, however, the 
clearly defined intention of the author must 
be respected, and the work must remain a 
prose idyl of the messroom. All “trivial 
fond records’’ of feminine influence should 
be wiped out; the only atmosphere should 
be that of the regiment, with a back- 
ground of that vague journey through 
those Northern snows and forests in course 
of which all that was consciously human 
in a man had been lost. The rigid severity 
of the original was to be preserved. Instead 
of this treatment a weak and inefficient 
love interest isinterpolated, no fewer than 
four utterly unnecessary and intrusive 
women have been introduced, and the 
acting languishes or is embarrassed by 
matter of thirty years ago. Wherever it 
is possible the dramatic is subordinated to 
the theatrical, and a cheap appeal to the 
Imperial sentiment replaces the manly stern- 
ness of the whole. These are the causes 
why a work which goes near being a 
masterpiece falls short, and a feeling of 
tawdriness is begotten. We would urge Mr. 
Tree to-cut out all the women, and—a harder 
task—strip the character of the fugitive of 
most of its heroic trappings, substituting psy- 
chology for romance. In that speech of 
Hira Singh addressed obliquely to Col. Dir- 
kovitch, ‘‘ But if, by the will of God, there 
arises any other game which is not polo 
game, then be assured, Colonel Sahib and 
officers, that we will play it out side by 
side......though they, I say, have fifty ponies 
to our one horse,” there is a fine and signifi- 
cant vaunt worth much flag-waving. Yet 
these words were spoken casually, and 
deprived of all significance. Mr. Tree’s 
performance of the returned officer is fine. 
It remains with him, when he chooses, to 
make it magnificent, pre-eminent. 

Of the three pieces which constituted the 
final programme for the present season of the 
Stage Society, ‘The Admirable Bashville’ 
inspires most interest. It is a piece of 
topsy-turvydom written in blank verse, 
interlarded with quotations slightly altered 
from Marlowe, Shakspeare, Henry Carey, 
and others, and is founded upon its author’s 
novel ‘Cashel Byron’s Profession.’ Pre- 
senting the loves of a prizefighter and the 
Lady of the Manor, the play is amusing, 
and furnishes opportunity for characteristic 
utterance of the author’s well-known views. 
It is, however, far from being entitled to 
rank with Mr. Shaw’s best work, and is, 
indeed, inferior to some experiments in the 
same line of Mr. Gilbert. Sufficient im- 
portance is scarcely attached to Bashville to 
justify the place he occupies in the title. 
Lydia Carew was well played by Miss Hen- 
rietta Watson, and Mr. Ben Webster was 
satisfactory as the prizefighting hero. Alice 
Goff, who constitutes a prominent figure in 
the book, disappears entirely from the Play 
Much more serious in aim is ‘The Golden 
Rose,’ which, though written in prose, is 





both imaginative and poetical in treatment. 
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Its action passes in a medizval city, where 
the heroine, after the loss of the one man 
she has loved, practises in a mercenary 
spirit, symbolized by the gold rose she 

to her breast, an occupation suffi- 
ciently indicated by the second title of the 
piece. By her interview with a student 
who also mourns the death of an only friend 
she is led to purer sentiments, and her 
death, clasping the love she has left 
to starve, brings with it her redemption. 
All this is, of course, symbolism, a little 
vague and cryptic. Miss Lily Hanbury 
and Mr. H. H. Ainley played the principal 
_ a subordinate character being taken 
y the author. 

‘The Waters of Bitterness’ is not without 
dramatic significance, though it is super- 
fluously gloomy and distressing. A rather 
ribald audience persisted in treating as 
comedy scenes written in deadly earnest, 
and the bolt could scarcely be said to have 
hit the mark. 





Cecilia Gonzaga. By R. C. Trevelyan. (Long- 
mans.)—A three-act play by the author of ‘Poly- 
phemus,’ with the title of ‘ Cecilia Gonzaga,’ is 
cast in the true romantic mould. It is written 
in blank verse, and ends with a holocaust such as 
carries us back to Tudor times. Condemned by 
her father, the Marquis of Mantua, to marry the 
licentious Duke of Urbino, the heroine seeks, 
with the aid of her brother Ludovico, to escape 
to Milan and take refuge in a convent. The 
scheme is discovered by Manfredi, a minion of 
the duke’s, who, by means of a forgery, brings 
on the spot Braccio Fortebraccio, her lover, 
and her father’s generalissimo. This hero is 
treacherously slain by Manfredi, who in turn is 
dispatched by the irate marquis. Cecilia then 
commits suicide over the body of her lover, and 
the marquis, like Lord Ullin in Campbell’s 
poem, is *‘ left lamenting.” The verse is fair in 
quality, but the whole is devoid of inspiration, 
either poetic or dramatic. 








BEGINNING OF THE FRENCH SEASON, 


THE first appearance of Mlle. Jeanne Granier 
took place at the Garrick on Monday, as had 
been announced, in ‘Les Deux Ecoles,’ by M. 
Alfred Capus, which may be regarded as the 
great success of last year’s season at the same 
house. No decline in the art of the actress is 
visible, and her impersonation of Henriette 
Maubrun is informed by the same fine spirit 
of comedy it previously exhibited. Nothing 
could be better than the mingled vivacity and 
mutinerie she displayed. Instead of the admir- 
able troupe of the Variétés, which is unsurpassed 
in the rendering of pieces of the class, she now 
brings with her a travelling company which, 
while adequate for the requirements of a French 
provincial centre, is scarcely up to the require- 
ments of a capital city. A sad falling-off is 
accordingly seen in parts such as M. and 
Madame Joulin, previously played by M. 
Numés and Madame Marie Magnier; Mlle. 
Lavalliére has disappeared from Estelle, in 
which she was delightful ; M. A. Brasseur from 
Edouard Maubrun; and M. Guy from Le 
Hautois. Every temptation is naturally pre- 
sented to diminish the cost of a production, and 
enable the principal actress to have a virtual 
monopoly of the receipts, and Mlle. Granier 
does no more than is habitually done by 
Madame Bernhardt and other visitors to our 
shores. The result is none the less regrettable, 
and sometimes disastrous. 

At the Coronet Madame Jane Hading 
has appeared for the first time in England 
as Fanny Legrand, the heroine of ‘Sapho,’ 
of which at the Gymnase Dramatique she 
was on December 18th, 1885, the original 





exponent. Her performance contrasts strik- 
ingly with that of Miss Olga Nethersole, the 
Sapho best known in this country. Both piece 
and impersonation are much simpler and less 
florid in the French, in which we have no 
garish exhibition of a masked ball, with Fanny 
enjoying over her fellows a supremacy which 
nothing in the book warrants. Of the part, in 
which she was succeeded at the Gymnase by 
Madame Réjane, Madame Hading remains the 
ideal exponent. Her supremacy will shortly be 
contested in London by Madame Bernhardt. 
Madame Hading has since been seen in ‘ Le 
Maitre de Forges,’ ‘La Dame aux Camélias,’ 
and ‘ Frou-Frou.’ 








Dramatic Gossiy. 

Mr. Cosmo Gorpon LENNox is one of the 
most capable of adapters from the French. In 
converting into ‘ Just like Callaghan’ ‘ Le Coup 
de Fouet’ of MM. Hennequin and Duval he 
has, however, been unwise enough to transfer 
the sceneand characters from France to England, 
the result of the process being an increase of im- 
probability, and a diminution of vraisemblance. 
The principal parts are, however, well played 
by Miss Fanny Brough, Miss Annie Hughes, 
and Mr. Frederick Kerr, and the piece, though 
less amusing than the original, is fairly enter- 
taining. To the public present at the Criterion 
at the first performance of this play an illus- 
trated history of the house by Mr. T. Edgar 
Pemberton was presented. This work, which 
has its uses as a book of reference, is principally 
occupied with the management of Sir Charles 
Wyndham. 

At the close of last Saturday night’s perform- 
ance the entire company of the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, seventy-five in all, went to Paris by 
special train, and acted on Monday night at 
the Renaissance Theatre in ‘The Admirable 
Crichton,’ returning in time to appear at their 
London home on Tuesday evening. 

MapameE Hanne will be unable to appear in 
London in ‘La Chatelaine,’ the English rights 
of which are held by Sir Charles Wyndham. 

Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL arrived in Liver- 
pool from America on the 4th inst. Report is 
silent as to any immediate appearance in this 
country. Miss Fay Davis has also madea short 
stay in London, but will not act in England 
during the present or coming season. 

Mr. Lewis WaALLER’s tenancy of the Comedy 
will end on August Ist. Early in November he 
will enter into the possession of the Imperial, 
which he will open with a revival of ‘ Beaucaire,’ 
to be followed when necessary by the promised 
new adaptation of ‘Ruy Blas’ by Mr. John 
Davidson. 

Mr, ArtHuR Bovurcuier has secured the 
English rights of ‘ Crainquebille,’ a one-act play 
by M. Anatole France, which has been given at 
the Renaissance. 

THE production at His Majesty’s of Mr. David 
Belasco’s play of Japanese life ‘The Darling of 
the Gods’ may be expected about Christmas. 
Mr. Tree is not likely to a rinit. First on 
the list of productions at His Majesty’s stands 
‘Richard II.’ 

Mr. GERALD pv Maurier, who occupies a 

rominent place among our younger comedians, 
Ron been engaged for two years by Mr. Froh- 
He will sagen during the autumn in the 
r. Barrie to be produced at 


man, 
new comedy by 
Wyndham’s. 

On Monday, at the King’s Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, Mr. Weedon Grossmith produced his 
new farce ‘The Cure,’ a principal part in which 
was played by Mrs. John Wood. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—J. H. P.—V. E. M.—H. L.— 
. G. S.—received. 

M. W.—Inquiring. 

J. J. P.—Not suitable for us. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOGUE post free on application, 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WAR RECORD of the YORK and 
LANCASTER REGIMENT (1900-1902). From Regi. 
mental and Private Sources. By A. H.C. KEARSEY, 
D.S.U. With a Preface by Col. KIRKPATRICK, C.B., 
lately commanding the Ist York and Lancaster Regi- 
ment. Illustrated with Photographs and Sketches by 
H. R. Headlam and E. Cooke. 

“It isa somewhat new so gown to publish the history 
of aregiment during a single campaign. The idea, how- 
ever, is a good one, for the monograph can be written while 
the events are fresh in the memory...... The author writes 
modestly and temperately, avoiding criticism of his superior 
officers, recognizing the fact that generals must know more 
of what is going on than junior regimental officers.” 

Broad Arrow. 

** The whole record of these two and a half years makes a 
story which is well worth perpetuating.” 

St. James’s Gazette. 


SWIFT’S PROSE WORKS. 
Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 
To be completed in 12 vols. small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


’ 

Vol. VI.—The DRAPIER’S LETTERS, 
With Portrait, Reproduction of Wood’s Coinage, Fac- 
similes of Title-Pages, &c. [Bohn’s Standard Library. 

“The reading public will readily forgive the slow rate at 
which the present edition of Swift’s prose works is being 
issued, in view of its excellence. The editor, Mr. Temple 

Scott, supplies us with the ‘ Drapier’s Letters’ in vol. vi, 

giving us an introduction and notes which have not 


hitherto been equalled for comprehensiveness and lucidity.” 
Manchester Courier, 


arge post 8vo, 5s, net. 


TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton 


HOLBORN, M.A. With 40 Illustrations and a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. [Great Masters Series, 


Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 


With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
[Great Masters Series. 
‘*Mr. Streeter’s ‘Botticelli’ is one of the best volumes 
that have yet appeared in the ‘Great Masters’ Series. The 
autbor evidently has a thorough knowledge of Botticelli’s 
work, and of the voluminous literature that has gathered 
round it within the present generation, and he expresses 
his views with modesty and good taste. The chapter headed 
‘Characteristics of his Art’ contains one of the fairest and 
most sympathetic estimates of Botticelli that we remember 
to have read since Pater’s famous essay.” 
Manchester Guardian, 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; 
or in leather, with a Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. By 


McDOUGALL SCOTT, B.A. With 8 Illustrations. 
[Bell’s Mini:ture Series of Painters. 





THIRD EDITION, post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW to LOOK at PICTURES. By 
ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, M.A. With 35 Illus 
trations. 

“*This book, which we have read with great pleasure, shows 
that the author has both wide sympathy and knowledge, 
and it cannot but be largely he!pful to those who wish to 
increase their interest in pictures. A better gift for people 
who are dimly ‘ fond of pictures,’ but who regret that they 
‘know nothing about them,’ could not be found.” —Spectator. 





HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
NEW VOLUMES. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


The AGE of SHAKESPEARE 
(1579-1631). By THOMAS SECCOMBE and J. W. 
ALLEN. With an Introduction by Prof. HALES. 
Vol. I. POETRY and PROSE. Vol. II. The DRAMA. 

“* We do not know where the student of literature could 
find a safer or more stimulating guide.” —Spectator. 


THE 
CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


With nearly 500 Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 
With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 
Now complete in 39 pocket volumes, pott 8vo, c!otb, 1s. 
net each; or limp leather, 2s. net. 


PLAYS, 37 vols. POEMS, 1 vol. 
SONNETS, 1 vol. 
‘The most charming of recent pocket editions of Shake 
speare.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“The ‘Chiswick’ should easily be first among pccket 
Shakespeares.”— Pall Mali Gazette. 
BOOKCASES may now be had to bold the 39 volumes. 
Prices on application. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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NEW AND RECENT NOVELS. 
ON BEHALF OF THE FIRM. 6s. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


‘*Mr, Drummond has certainly nothing to learn in narrative power, for 


nothing comes amiss to him.”— Daily Mail. 
“ The tale is one of weird fascination, with many thrilling passages.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


‘‘A most remarkable, excellent, and thoroughly up-to-date story of 


adventure, "— To-Day. 


NEW HUMOROUS NOVEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘OUT OF THE HURLY BURLY.’ 


IN HAPPY HOLLOW. 


6s. 
By MAX ADELER, 

‘*Max Adeler, no less evergreen than Mark Twain, has just given us a 
new ‘Out cf the Hurly Burly’ entitled ‘In Happy Hollow.’ The delicious, 
breezy humour is just as of old, and the book goes with the familiar ripple of 
laughter, breaking at times into a roar.”-—Daily Fapress, 

“The characters in this new production are simply charming ; there is 
humour in every chapter, but there is also a kindly feeling which irresistibly 
compels the reader’s attention and respect.”—Dundee Courier, 


THE SPY COMPANY. 


By A. C. GUNTER. 
A Tale of the Mexican War. 
“Written with character, sprightliness, knowledge, and vigour. The book 
is, in short, a really valuable entertainment.”— Morning Advertiser, 
“The novel is more full of go, of excitement, and of ‘ thrills,’ than any- 
thing Mr. Gunter has written since he set every body talking about and quoting 
‘Mr, Barnes of New York,’”— Weekly Dispatch. 


THE TRIFLER. 


6s. 
By ARCHIBALD EYRE, 


Everybody likes to be amused and entertained, and it is safe to say that a 
more genuinely entertaining story than ‘The Trifler’ has not appeared since 
‘The Dolly Dialogues.’ Witty, brilliant, inspiriting, there is not a yawn in 
‘The Trifler’ from the first page to the last. Here is a real holiday book, a 
book which every one will be reading and talkirg about this summer. 


6s. 


SECOND BIG EDITION NOW READY, 


THE GOLD WOLF. 


By MAX PEMBERTON, 
With 24 Full-Page Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 


6s. 


SECOND EDITION, 


A PRINCE OF SINNERS. 


By E, PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


6s. 


A NEW EXCITING NOVEL, 


The SORCERESS of the STRAND. 


By L, T. MEADE. 5s, 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


ST. HELENA. 


By E, L. JACKSON. 


6s. 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 
SHILLING GUIDE - BOOKS. 


CLOTH BOUND, ROUND CORNERS. 


Superbly Illustrated. Furnished with excellent Maps and Plans. 
Printed in clear Type, on good Paper. 

These Guides are universally conceded to be by far the best and cheapest 
Handbooks of the kind. No effort or expense is spared to keep them 
thoroughly up to date; they are superbly illustrated, and the maps and 
general information render them invaluable to tourists, 

They tell how to reach the District chosen, and what Fares will have 
to be paid, what is to be seen in the neighbourhood, with Plans of Tours 
and Descriptive Routes. 

They give Lists of Hotels, with tariffs, so that the probable expenses 
may be calculated, and the Legends and History of the places visited, with 
notices of the public buildings. 

Cyclists will find many useful hints as to Roads and Routes. 





| 
| 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS :— 
‘* Better guide-books one could not wish for.”— @raphic. 
“The most inveterate of sightseers is scarcely likely to find any of these 
volumes wanting in clearness.” Daily Telegraph. 
“© We have seen no guide-books in which the information is so thorough 
and practical.”—Schoolmaster, 
| 


| The Series comprises nearly ONE HUNDRED different Guides, including all 
| the principal Holiday and Health Resorts of the United Kingdom and the 
| Continent, 


| 


| Full Prospectus and Particulars post free on application. 





| 
THE FOLLOWING IS A SHORT SELECTED LIST:— 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 











ALDEBURGH LONDON 

BATH LOWESTOFT 

BEXHILL LYNTON and LYNMOUTH 
BIDEFORD MARGATE 

BLACKPOOL MATLOCK 

BOURNEMOUTH NEWQUAY and N. CORNWALL 
BRIGHTON NORTH WALES (NORTHERN 
BUXTON SECTION) 

CHANNEL ISLANDS NORTH WALES (SOUTHERN 
CLIFTON SECTION) 

CROMER PENZANCE and W. CORNWALL 
DARTMOOR PLYMOUTH 

DAWLISH RAMSGATE 

DOVER SCARBOROUGH 

BASTBOURNE SKEGNESS 

ENGLISH LAKES SOUTHSEA 

BXETER SOUTHWOLD 

FALMOUTH and 8. CORNWALL | sTRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
FOLKESTONE SWANAGE 

HASTINGS TORQUAY 

HEXHAM WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
ILFRACOMBE WEYMOUTH 

ILKLEY WHITBY 

ISLE of MAN WINDSOR 

ISLE of WIGHT WYE VALLEY 

LEAMINGTON, WARWICE, &c. YARMOUTH and the BROADS 
LIVERPOOL 

SCOTLAND. 

ABERDEEN HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS 
EDINBURGH INVERNESS 

GLASGOW OBAN 

IRELAND. 

BELFAST | DUBLIN 
CORK | GREENORE 
DONEGAL HIGHLANDS KILLARNEY 


NORTHERN LAKE DISTRICT. 


THE CONTINENT. 


PARIS 





The history of the Island from its discovery to the present date. 
Profusely illustrated from upwards of 70 Photographs, 


BELGIUM 


HOLLAND SWITZERLAND 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Limitep, Warwick House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW NOVELS AND SKETCHES. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


AT NOON: Where Two Ways 
MEET. A Novel by ‘‘ MAISEY.” 
“** Maisey’ is a keen observer of human nature as well as 
bd ey of a ready wit o— @ graceful way of express- 
he The cuthoress. has leasant, interesting story to 
and she handles it in delig tful fashion.” —Pelican. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


BLUE BLOOD and RED. By 


Mrs. L. E. WADSLEY, Author of ‘The Lady Algive,’ 

‘ His Wife by Force,’ &c. 
“A painstaking effort. in which a child’s beneficent 
influence on a hard man’s nature is suggested with feel- 
ing.”—Outlook. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


BYGONE DAYS: a Story 


of 
Village Life. By JNO. T. PROCTOR. 
“An unambitious ean of Lincolnshire village life a 
century ago.”— Outlook 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


The COLLIERS of WINDY 


HILL: Crucial Moments in a Welsh Vill By 
WILFRID SPARROY, Author of ‘ Persian Ch —- of 
the Royal Family.’ 

‘“‘Outwardly an unp-etentious book. Taking it up you 
would hardly expect to be amused, far less fascinated. But 
once you are lucky enough to begin to read it, you are ver 
aa to lay the Book down before you have read the last 

We must sincerely confess to the very real pleasure 
that ‘these sketches have given us.”—Morning Post. 


NOW READY, in imperial 8vo, tastefully pees, hand 
somely bound in —— oo with Copious Index, 
price 15s 


VOLUME VI. OF THE 


GENEALOGICAL MAGAZINE 


Bound Copies of Volumes I. to V. can still be obtained of 
the Publisher. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


A RARE 
COLLECTION 


OF 


scott 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Only 1QQ printea. 


146 Authentic Photogravures, Japanese 
Vellum Impression, Cut-out Mounts, 
comprising : 
Portraits of Sir Walter Scott, 
Family Portraits at Abbotsford, 


Portraits of Prototypes of Characters in 
Waverley Novels, 


Portraits of Sir Walter’s Friends, 
Views of Homes of Sir Walter. 





Selected and Edited with Notes by 


JAMES L. CAW, 


Curator Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 


“The plates form a collection in many respects 
unique.” — Westminster Gazette. 
See detailed Prospectus of 
THE SCOTT GALLERY 
in Two Portfolios, 101. 10s. net the Set. 


‘London: T. C. & E.C. JACK, 34, Henrietta Street; 
and Causewayside, Edinburgh, 





PENSHURST.--TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


ENSHURST, an HISTORICAL GUIDE, By 
the Hon. MARY SIDNEY. 90 pp. fcap. 8vo, with 8 beautifal 
Half-Tone Illustrations specially produced under the direction of the 
Authoress. ees of which are tor the first time published. ic 

wrapper, One Shilling net. 
Goulden & Curry, Tunbridge Wells. 


THE CONGO STATE. 





The Recent Negociations between the English 
and Belgian Governments regarding the Lado 
Enclave, have once again drawn attention to this 
interesting subject, and all who wish to make 
themselves acquainted with the facts concerning it 
should read— 

CONGO 


T H £E 
oR, 
THE GROWTH OF CIVILISATION IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA, 


BY 


DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 


STATE; 


Demy 8vo, 16s, 


W. Thacker & Co, 2, Creed Lane, E.C. 





QOUIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER beg to 


announce the publication, 
In demy 8vo, price 6s. net, of 


THE FAITH OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


By JOHN KELMAN, Jun., M.A., 


Printed by T. & A. CONSTABLE on antique laid paper, 
and bound in half-vellum cloth, gilt top. 


FIRST NOTICE: ‘The author in analysing the faith og 
Stevenson from every point of view, as an actor and 
preacher, as a child, as aman of books, as a rebel, as an 
adventurer, as a lover of manliness and health, has almost 
unconsciously given a masterly study of the man in all 
his moods. Such a book was worth writing, and is truly 
worth reading.” — To-day. 

In response to applications, the Publishers have reserved a 
limited number of the First Edition for binding uniform with 
the “EDINBURGH EDITION” of STEVENSON’S 
WORKS. The price is 7s. net. and immediate application to 
the Booksellers is neecessary in order to procure a copy. 


London : 21, Paternoster Square, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 


‘THE UNDERTAKER’S FIELD, 
A FACT. 


T H AT H EN # U M 
Journal of _—_ and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The e Arts, Music, and The Drama. 


Last Week’s ATHENEUM contains Articles on 


AROUND the WORLD THROUGH JAPAN. 

A NEW BOOK on MAZARIN. 

ROMAN PRIVATE LAW in CICERO’S TIMES. 

THE ORIGIN and EVOLUTION of CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 

NEW abe ad :—Pigs in Clover; The Way Back; Stay-at-Homes; 
Philosophy 4; The Death Whistle; A Ne’ er-do-weel; The Diary of 

a Year *Man with the Wooden Face; The Substitute ; The 

‘Wineprees of Sachem. 

BOOKS of — 

a, STO: 

RTS and PASTIMES, 

oun LIBRARY TABLE :—The Riddle of the Sands; The Book of the 
Knight of the Tower ; Some Arts and Crafts for "Women ; German 
Ambitions ; Santa Teresa ; The Quest of Happiness ; The Poems 
of Hogg ; rints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

= ee DEPARTMENT A goog HOUSE; FYNES 

N’S ‘ITIN RIGINS of the BALLAD; 

The EORAWLING of YOUNG CHILDREN ALGONKIN FOLK: 
LORE; SALE. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
scrENcR :—The Polar Star in ad Arctic ; Le Theory of Solutions; 
The Thermodynamics of Hea ; Anthropological Notes; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week; Gossip. Pp. 

FINE ARTS :—The Likeness of Christ ; Spirals in Nature and Art; 
The French Impressionists ; Mr. van Wisselingh’s Gallery ; > 
Crane ; ‘Pre-Romanand Roman Roads in South-Eastern rn Eng 
Stanhope Exhibition; Sale; Gossip. 

MUSIC oe of Wagner Philharmonic Concert; MM. Godowsky 

and Thibaut’s Recital ; Pugno and Gérardy’s Recital; 
Richard Strauss ‘Festival ‘rane fiuser’; ‘Lucia di Lammer- 
moor’; ‘ Fy « Faust’; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA—Gossip. 








ALso— 


The ATHENZEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


John C. Francis, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buil: Chan: 
B.C; and of all Newsagents. : acsintintiae 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


This Week's NUMBER contains :— 


NOTES :—Naseby Revisited—A Sermon in Proverbs—Dr. Halley—og. 
8 “Hot Wi aters’’— Upright Burial — “ Tannier” . 
A a 8t. Luke —Wykes Pedi 


QUERIES® i ady ‘ester Stanhope—Latin Quotations—Fasting Spittle 
—Reynolds’s Portraits of Domenico Angelo and his Wife—Gwynn 
Askew=Sp — Birch-sa) ne — Owl — Animals in People’s s 

ides — els between the Constitutions of Hungary and 
England ’—Newgate Sessions—Miss Gunning, Duchess of Hamilton 
—Authors Wanted—Stevens—Everard de Montgomerie—Springs 
od ay — Moravia and Campbell Families — Crakanthorp 
. eson. 


igree—‘‘A leap in the dark”. 





REPLIES :—8hak hy—‘‘ Folks ’—Penreth—“ Arciere” 
— Beautiful city of “Prague” —Reynolds Portrait—Long Melford 
Church—Army Doctors- Hymn by Dean Vaughan—‘ Devonshire 
ling”. im! ‘Surizian ”— —* Banter ’—Henry II. and Lincoln 

— Skulls — Collingwood — “‘ Peeler” — Russell Family — « 
immo. lie” — Pre-Refo: aio Practices — Milton’s ‘ Nativity 
Hymn ’—Mourning Sunday—‘ The sleep of the just ””—Duncalfe— 


Shylock —Sharpe, Phillips, and Coleridge—“ Different than” 
Carbonari—Kurish German—Arms of Married Women—Britannis 
Theatre, Hoxton—London Apprentices : their Dre: 
KS; Lucas’s ‘ Works of Charles — ‘Mary le mb ’~ 
t and Gosse’s ‘ cee Literature ’—Froude’s ‘ My Relations 
with Carlyle ’— Fireside Dickens.” 
Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for JUNE 6 contains :— 


NOTES :—Notes on Burton’s ‘Anatomy ’—Ballads and Methodism— 

pony gg 7 Ae of ee pa EY Players—Byroniana—Poem 

A Bri George III.—Folk-lore in Brittany—Nash—The 

or o Uncle Tom”—Letters of Dorothy Osborne—Duke of 

b+ ed and his Marriage — ‘‘Stager” —‘‘And which” — Wit in 
pected Places. 


QUERIES :—‘ Christian Passions,’ Sonnets—Panton Family—Tongue 
pricks—Bradberry—Missing Statue— Wesley's Portrait by pemae 
—Primrose Superstition—‘‘ Privilegiatus "—Goodwin—* I with 
Small Letter— ett—Inns of Chancery—Clement’s Inn Registers 
—Atkyns—Preston—Seven Dials—‘‘ World without end "—‘six 
Letters from Pesth ’—‘ But this I know,” &c.—Boundary Customs 
<— Boadices’s Daughters— Bedfordshire : Lord Lieutenancy—“ Fin 
Names of Novels Sought. 
REPLIES :—Anelent ‘Demesne— Beautiful city of Prague ’—Norman 
ae in England— Fountain Pens— Water-Emmets—Villon— 
Popular ee = Bsrry oe} Africa—Foster— 
« Owh-light”—Seot—" Nothin, "feast “Oss”: its Etymology— 
Fees -aoilh searching teed eisters Trapeza ’ in Russian— 
Christm: ls — Hi _ or *‘An” before “H” 
Sounded —“ Tongue-twisters ” — Author and Avenger of Evil— 
Paucity of Books in Elizabethan Times— Misquotations—Gillygate 
at York—‘‘ Welter ”—‘‘ Cahoot ”"—London Monumental Inscriptions 
—Last of the Pre-Victorian M.P.s—Frank Kennedy—Man of Wood 
and Leather—Edward Archer, M.D. 


se ON BOOKS :—Crisp’s ‘ Visitation of England and Wales’— 
Percival’s ‘Ecumenical Councils of the Undivided Chureh’— 
Reviews and Magazines— Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for MAY 30 contains:— 


NOTES :—Walter Montagu—Chancellor Evans's Early Life—Tragedy 

at Heptonstall—Study and Teaching of Latin—*‘ Adoxographical” 

Ph oe dam ”—‘ Pou sto’ *—Pla; iarism and Platitude—Old 
ms—‘* Sweetheart ”"—‘‘ Herod. 

QUERIES :—“‘ Packet-boat ”—Plaistow and Burke—Jansenist Crucifix— 
Arms of Hanover—Living Dead— De la Marche—Painting by 

go to sea no more ”—‘ Quadering "—Bowmen— 

bag and ee er—Cuckoo Folk- 

lore— atbands—‘< Sleep t e sleep o the just ’— Waverley ar 
“Philip and cheynye’’—‘‘Hour” of Napoleon III.— y— 
Swedenborg’s Early Life—Senancour—Facsimile of First Folis— 
“ Vicereine.” 

REBLIES :—Japanese Monkeys—Snakes’ Antipathy to Horsehair— 
Goths and Huns—Ludlow eee of Genius—‘ La Belle 

Dame sans Merci ’—‘ Rollick”"—Road Waggons from Liverpool— 

City of the Violet Crown—Pepys, 1716—‘‘ Mary had a little lamb” 

e Old Wife—“ Sniping’ "Sharpe, Phillips, and Coleridge— 

lisk at St. Peter’ or To and the Kennels—‘ Vita posse 

priore frui’’—‘“8o man A nat ” &c.—Scotch Ballad: ‘Habbie 

Sim nm ’—Mayors’ Title an Precedence— ‘‘ Travailler pour le Roi 
de rasse”—" Folks ’’—Arthur Graham—Fountain Pens. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Dasent's ‘Popular Tales from the Norse 
Temple Scott’s ‘Prose Works of Swift’—Stuttaford’s ‘Story r 
Cupid and Psyche ’—‘ Bnglish Catalogue of Books '—‘ Devon Notes 
and Queries aie Nights at the Upera.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for MAY 23 contains :— 


NOTES :—Place of Execution of the Duc a Enghien—Oriel College— 
—Manioc: its Etymology — Embankment — Perkins 
of Christ’ rip AP of the Soufrigre—* Wellington and his 
Lieutenants’— Rainolds or Reynolds—Soutbey and Mitchell— 
oe Pamlly— a Arciere” ’—Byron and Moore—Traherne—Clifford'’s 

“ Adverti 

ommemn —Craig aa ae at York - Madras Ce 
Dedication to the Queen of England—Mohammed’s Coffin in Mid-Air 
—Bibliography of Equatorial Africa—Foster—*‘ The beautiful city 
of Prague” —Norman Settlers in England —Blenkinsop— Keanedy~ 
Bowes Family—Houghton Famliy— McMichael —‘‘ Temple 8 

’—Field of Coekenhoe—Izard—Pope and Massacre of St. Bar 
tholomew—Dudiey of Wiltshire—Prynne’s ‘ Life of Laud’—English 





REPLIES :—Verses ascribed to Longfellow, &c. Bri ag) oe self- 
condemned for Heresy—‘ Poetry of Wither’— es ap per ’’—Maize, 
its Native ae page Bg OES : Chronista—Antiquity of Businesses 
— Robin allée’s ‘ Bibliographie oe Bibliographies’ — 
pa. yh eet eer Bagman” =Commercial Traveller—Notter 
arn reth — Maori Legend — Uharacters in Fiction—“ Owl 
light "Good Friday in 1602—*‘ Delivered from the iting 3 yoke, 
&c.—Opticians’ Signs—Christmas Carols—Picture in Berlin Arse 
—Mistakes in Printed Registers—Hallowe’en Practice—‘‘ se 
Writing and ay, ee of the Huns—Latin Riddle “of Leo XIIL— 
and I’ 's Geogra by— 
” Portions of Liquor—Thackeray and ‘ Vanity Fair ’—Craw- 
ford—Hell-in-Harness—" Surizian” ’—Stuart and Dereham—Dublia 
oo, —_— Witnessing by Signs — Carlyle’s ‘Past and 





NOTES ny BOOKS :—Payne-Gallwey’s ‘The Crossbow ’—Booksellers 
Catalogues. 


Notices to Correspoudents. 


Price 4d. each; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN OC. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, H.C. 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJBSTY THE KING. President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.O.B. 
Vios-Presidents—The ry k- Hon.A. J. Bapeoes, M.P., The ht Hon. W. 8. H. LEOKY, D.C.L., 
GE MEREDITH, “ HERBERT (PENCEHR, Heq. 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Right a —_ of ROSEBERY, K.G., 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT UFF, G.O.8 
Committee—Rev. Canon Ai 
, Bsq. Sag > Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, » cone Gosse, E jeq. +, LL.D., 
Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Sir C. P. Ilbert, Kost, Sir C. M. Kennedy, K. 0.M.@. O.B., Sidney Lee, 
w. 8. Lilly, » —* Sidney J. ‘Low. leq Frank T. Marzials, Eeq., C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. 
Arthur Strong, Eeq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K. C.B., A.W. Ward, Beq., 
The Library contains about 220 
guages. Subscription, 3/. a year ; Life Membership, according to age. 
Country and Ten to Town Members 
OATALOGUE (1,626 pp. 4to, 1903) is now ready, price 35s, ; to Members, 25s. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Seoretary and Librarian, 


er, Dr. J. H. er go Jat Campbell, LL. “ Austin Dobson, me LL.D., Sydn 
C.B Mrs. J. RB. Green, ‘Fregare 


tt.D. LL.D. 
OOO Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Lan- 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW 


MR. MURRAY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


_——— 


THE BOOK OF SER MARCO 
POLO, THE VENETIAN. 


Concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the 
East. 
Translated and Edited, with Notes, by the late 
Col, Sir HENRY YULE, R.E. C.B. K.C,8,I. 
Third Edition. 
Revised throughout in the light of Recent Discoveries 
By HENRI CORDIER (of Paris). 





CLIFFORD’S INN. 





For view of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 
The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c. 





Price 43d., free by post of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and \Jueries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C, 





THE NATIONAL FLAG. 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK AS AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 


Can still be had, containing an account of the Flag, with Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








XUM 


TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


Tenth Edition, With 3 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘* Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”— Guardian, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.O. 





Price One Shilling. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS, 





With a Memoir of Henry Yule, compiled by his Daughter, 
AMY FRANCES YULBE, L.A. Soc. Ant. Scot., &c. 


With Maps and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. medium 8vo, 32. 3s. net. 


MY COLONIAL SERVICE 


In British Guiana, St. Lucia, Trinidad, Fiji, 
Australia, Newfoundland, and Hong Kong. 
With Interludes. 

By Sir G. WILLIAM DES VOEUX, G.C.M.G. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 248. net. 


(Just out. 








(Just cut. 


READY END OF JUNE. 


THE DRAWINGS OF THE 
FLORENTINE PAINTERS 


Classified, Criticised, and Studied as 
Documents in the History and Appreciation 
of Tuscan Art. 


By BERNHARD BERENSON, 


With a Copious Catalogue Raisonné and 180 Facsimile 
Illustrations. 


2 vols. folio, 157. 15s. net. 
This Edition is limited to 355 Copies in all (105 for 
America and 250 for Great Britain). The Type has been 
Distributed. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
VISITS to the CITY of MEXICO 
and the PACIFIC COAST, 
WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF SOME CALIFORNIAN OIL FIELDS. 
By L. EATON SMITH. 
With 8 Photogravure Plates. Crown 8yvo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. net. 


LARGE PAPER, limited to 25 Copies, Proof Plates, half-calf, zilt 
top, 15s. net, 4to. 


FLYIN G 


Henry Young & Sons, Liverpool. 


L} TERARY MEN and Others.—SEVERAL 
COPIES of MSS. or LETTERS can be written (the Original in Ink 
or Pencil) by the use of our PENCARBON. There is only one PEN- 
howell see that you get it in our Sealed 2s. 6d. or 5s. 6d. Packets, with 
Registered Label.—If you cannot get it from your Stationer write 
direct to +4 PENCARBON CO., Lu«rrzp, 134, London Road, Leicester. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 








(1835. 


Bea?) POR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOB. 
Accumulated Fund nearly «+ £5,900,000 
Paid in Claims more than ... «+» 211,750,000 


PROFITS. 
These are divided every five years solely amongst the 


Assured ; already divided to 1902, 26,160,000. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 


Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 


tageous. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, B.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADA' GOUT, 


And INDIGESTION. 
Constitations, 


ao for 


est A 
ane — and Infants. 





G. STONEMAN, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


DINNEFORD’ 8 


MAGNESIA 
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~~ MR. JOHN LONG'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The BATON SINISTER. By George Gilbert, |The OTHER MRS. JACOBS. By Mrs. Campbell 








Author of ‘ In the Shadow of the Purple.’ [ Shortly. PRAED, Author of ‘ The Scourge Stick,’ &c. [Shortly 
IN the DAYS of GOLDSMITH. By M. McD. ‘ 
BODKIN, K.C., Author of ‘ Lord Edward Fitzgerald,’ &c. y [ Shortly. EILEEN. a BY Lucas Cleeve, Author of |The 
» &e, Shortly, 


eee REMEMBRANCE. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron, 

No. 3, The SQUARE. By Florence Warden, Author of ‘ Midsummer Madness,’ &c. [At press, 
Author of ‘ The House on the Marsh,’ &c. [Shortly. The TRUST TRAPPE RS. By Hume Nisbet, 

The TRIUMPH of JILL. By F. E. Young. Author of ‘ Bail Up,’ &. Illustrated. [At press, 


*.* A New Novel of great promise by a New Writer. [ Shortly. 
- |The STOLEN EMPEROR. By Mrs. Hugh 
TH RA L D 0 M 9 By Helen Prothero Lewis, FRASER, Author of ‘A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan,’ bad {In ae 


Author of ‘ Hooks of Steel,’ &. [ Shortly. 


SWEET “DOLL” of HADDON HALL. By |The MACHINATIONS of JANET. By Sarah 
J. E. MUDDOCK, Author of ‘A Woman’s Checkmate,’ &c. [Shortly. TYTLER, Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ &c. [Ready. 

PARTNERS THREE. By May Crommelin,| BENEATH the VEIL. By Adeline Sergeant, 
Author of ‘ Crimson Lilies,’ &e. [ Shortly. Author of ‘ The Future of Phyllis,’ &e. (Ready, 


HIS MASTER PURPOSE. By Harold Bindloss, |A WOMAN in the CITY. By Helen Bayliss. 


Author of ‘ Ainslie’s Ju-ju,’ &e. (Shortly. (Ready. 


RECENT SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
FUGITIVE ANNE. By Mrs. Campbell Praed, Author of BY THAMES and TIBER. By Mrs. Aylmer Gowing 








* The Scourge Stick,’ &c. | Author of ‘ As Cesar’s Wife,’ &c. 

AN OUTSIDER’S YEAR. By Florence Warden, Author |The MAGNETIC GIRL. By Richard March, Author of 
of ‘The House on the March,’ &c. ‘The Beetle,’ &c. 

The SHUTTERS of SILENCE. By G. B. Burgin" Author | The ARCADIANS. By J. S. Fletcher, Author of ‘When 
of ‘A Wilful Woman,’ &c, Charles I. was King,’ &c. Illustrated by G. P. Rhodes. 

The WORLD MASTERS. By George Griffith, Author of |The INDISCRETION of GLADYS. By Lucas Cleeve, 
*The Angel of the Revolution,’ &c. Author of ‘ His Italian Wife,’ &c. 

AN UNWISE VIRGIN. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan,|The JADE EYE. By Fergus Hume, Author of ‘The 
Author of ‘ Trewinnot of Guy's,’ &. Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’ &c. 








NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
UP TO TO-MORROW. By W. Carter Platts, Author of ‘ Papa, Limited,’ &c. 70 Illustrations by the Author. — (Reazy. 





ALL the WINNERS. By Nathaniel Gubbins, Author of ‘ Dead Certainties,’ &c. [ Ready. 
SF OEE PERE OS See. See. ‘The MAMAMOUCHI. A Comedy in Three Acts, adapted 
‘ . . ’ 
SIDELIGHTS on CONVICT LIFE. By George Griffith, | from the French, By ARUNDEL ROGERS. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
Author of * In an Unknown Prison Land,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. Crown | (Ready. 
pees (Nearly ready. | TDYLLS of the NORTH. By R. H. Forster, Author of 
RE-ECHOES from COONDAMBO : Australian Poems. ‘The Last Foray.’ Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 
By ie ee ante S maaeee of an Old Squatter,’ a | HOW to TAKE CARE of a CONSUMPTIVE. By Mrs. 
= ee aay ore only termed the — a ey ery of oo oe and it M. FORREST WILLIAMS. Fcap. 8vo, paper covers, ls. net. [Shortly 
is in no excess of complimen at we ex ss t inion that Ln 4 x rne’ 
—— excel in literary quality the best of Mr. ‘Bruce's. ‘The latter, moreover, has the | ETIQUETTE and ENTERTAINING. By Mrs. L. 
colonies, know more of busi life than the author of Beubonunae’ ne any Part of the | "HEATON ARMSTRONG, Author of ‘Etiquette for Girls.’ Long 12mo, roundel 
South Australian Register. | edges, cloth, 1s. FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. (Ready. 





JOHN LONG’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY OF COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
THE FOLLOWING WILL APPEAR DURING 1903 :— 


The SIN of HAGAR ‘si a (Ready) HELEN MATHERS. The FUTURE of PHYLLIS ... ... (July) ADELINE SERGEANT. 
The LOVELY MRS. PEMBERTON (Ready) FLORENCE WARDEN. In SUMMER SHADE .... .... ... (Aug.) Mary E. Mann. 

An ILL WIND sed iz ee (Ready) Mrs, Loverr Cameron. | SOMETHING in the CITY ... ... (Sept.) FLORENCE WARDEN. 
WOMAN—The SPHINX... wh ... (June) FERGUS HUME. The JUGGLER and the SOUL... ... (Oct.) HELEN MATHERS, 
A BEAUTIFUL REBEL aaa ... (June) ERNEST GLANVILLE. ! The GOLDEN WANG-HO sis ... (Nov.) FreRaus HuME. 





*," Kindly write to-day to MR. JOHN LONG for his COMPLETE CATALOGUE, and the COMPLETE LIST 
of his Famous SIXPENNY NOVELS. 





London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14, Norris Street, Haymarket (late of 6, Chandos Street, Strand), _ 


—————_) 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Published Weekly by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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